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INVITATION. 


yae are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* «© 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
N* England people, Bostonians in partic- 

ular, cherish a special tenderness toward 
old Boston, a little seaport in Lincolnshire, 
England, since many of the Puritan emigrants 
who founded the republic were Lincolnshire 
men, and since the New England metropolis 
was named in honor of the Rev. John Cotton, 
formerly of St. Botolph’s Church in the Eng- 
lish town. The illustrated description, printed 
elsewhere, of St. Botolph’s—one of the largest 
parish churches in England—would be always 
in place, therefore; but it gains interest at this 
time because of the fact that the church recently | on 
commemorated the six hundredth anniversary 
of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
famous tower. A week was given up to the 
events of this sexcentenary, in which, although 
America, unfortunately, was not officially rep- 
resented, the bishops of Lincoln, London, 
Southwark and Wakefield, the lord lieutenant 
of the county, and orators of less repute, made 
many graceful allusions to the ties that bind 
the Old World and the New. 

Speaking in lighter vein, ‘‘I explained to the 
Bishop of London, when he was about to visit 
America,’’ said the Rev. Canon Heygate, 
M.A., the present vicar of St. Botolph’s, 
“that it was perfectly useless for him to go to 
the United States before he came to Boston— 
that if he wanted to learn anything about 
Boston in the United States, he should come to 
old Boston.”? And although the Bishop of 
London, Doctor Ingram, preaching from 


Psalms 45: 16, began with the statement, ‘‘I | the arm 


suppose there are no two places more entirely 
dissimilar than the two Bostons,’’ his notable | 222inst 
sermon was mainly devoted to showing the 
likenesses between the kindred nations and the 
gifts for which each had reason to be grateful 
to the other. ® 


Ca is no poverty-stricken state, and 
a recent report of the tax commissioner 
serves to prove it. He finds the total value of 
property in the state to be more than nine 
hundred and twenty-two million dollars. The 
dwelling-houses are worth an average sum of 
about twenty-four hundred dollars ; the average 
value of the land area is thirty - three dollars 
an acre. There are more than seventy-five 
thousand horses and mules, valued at about 
four and a half million dollars, and the total 
value of wagons, automobiles and bicycles is 
given as approximating five million dollars. 
* 


N% every student of municipal conditions is a 
believer in unpaid boards and commissions, 
yet it is probable that almost any argument 
against the system could be offset by a specific 
instance of efficiency or generous devotion to 
public welfare. The city of New Haven is 
just now giving thanks for such an instance. 
On its Board of Park Commissioners there are 
citizens who are proud of the parks, and who, 
although sometimes handicapped by small ap- 
propriations, are bound that the city’s pleasure- 
grounds shall do it credit. Not long ago the 
board decided that more land was needed at 
the State Street entrance to East Rock Park. 
The balance of funds at the board’s credit was 
not sufficient to carry out its plans. There- 
upon the commissioners ‘‘went into their own 
pockets,’’ brought up six hundred dollars, and 
bought the land for the city. 
2 


he first graduates of the textile school at 

Lowell, Massachusetts, have not yet been 
out of school ten years, yet a recent canvass of 
alumni showed that nearly three-fifths are 
receiving salaries of more than one thousand 
dollars a year, that one-fifth is receiving two 
thousand dollars or more, and that several 
command higher sums, ranging from four thou- 
sand to seven thousand dollars. With these 
and similar facts in mind, the Maine Legisla- 


ture authorized an investigation of systems of above 


industrial training, and a committee appointed 
by the state superintendent of schools is now 
ready to begin it—apparently with the hearty 
approval of the manufacturers. ‘‘New Eng- 
land is to-day rather more than holding its own 
with the South in cotton manufacturing,’’ says 











the agent of one of the mills. ‘‘Most of the 


gain is in fine goods. Massachusetts is to be | ing 


credited with a large proportion of the gain, 
and, in my belief, the greatest credit for the 
same is to be paid to the Massachusetts textile 
schools. I believe that Maine should have a 
textile school, largely supported by the state, as 
are the Massachusetts schools at Lowell, Fall 
River and New Bedford. Cotton manufactur- 
ing is one of Maine’s greatest industries. It is 
growing rapidly, by reason of our water-power. 
Its continued success depends on fine goods and 
better skilled operatives. ’’ 


* © 


CLEAR GRIT. 


etermination, pure and simple, often carries 
a question through to its accomplishment 
when science stands confusedly helpless and 
inadequate. ‘‘When you have to do a thing, 
then you most generally can,’’ declared Nansen. 
A case of victory of will over matter is instanced 
by Ezra M. Prince in his account of the) 4th 
Illinois Infantry in the war with Mexico, 
printed in the Illinois Historical Publications. 
The event took place just before the brilliant 
American victory at Cerro Gordo, The engi- 
neers of both the attacking and defending armies 
had carefully surveyed a high eminence that 
overlooks the place, and pronounced it inac- 
cessible. It commanded the whole Mexican 
army, but they were confident it could not be 
occupied, and the same belief was held in the 
American camp. General Shields tells the story 
of what took place: 
‘The n before the assault was very dark. 
I was sitting in my tent when, ot miintehe, © 
number of soldiers of my command came in 


—_e asked ission to a six- 
on to ake I ese 


cannon 


say it = 
wer > + can’t even 
Lag | —_—s of putting cannon on 


Tey i then, Sora, Bae ‘It’s no harm, 
even ‘it Fy fail.’ 

bie yd went, and in two hours came 
back wit the amazing news that the cannon 


we re if ll 3 they added, ‘we’ll 
made you’ ll consent,’ the we’ 
put a Magee ot ar ag there, ton? 
‘Go ahead!’ F cried. Da believe you can 
do anything now 


‘*Long before daylight they reported that the 
cannon was up, to open on the Mexicans 
ediagad ig gene e news was too good to 

keep, and I went to General Tw and told 
it. looked as if he ’t believe a 


story. 
***Do you mean to tell me those fellows of 
ee ee ee ee 
up to the top of that height ” 
** *Yes, sir. What do you think of that?’ 
** *T think two pieces o! eT 


United States, for there are not men enough in | #2d_ 


y to get them down!’ 

“Bat sfot, two pieces did . i 

against the astonished Mexicans that day, and 
wn afterward. 


Uae of Ao cramedh Uae the egeeesel of 


the exploit : 
“Our in conjunction with a Rortion 
of General wiggs's s command, worked by de- 
tails of four hi men all the night, drawing 
Teng suis wane eieahed te ow sameen, wiih 
cables cannon, W! 
the united efforts of the four hundred men forced 
up the ascent of half a mile, where a man | the 
y climb. Over small trees and 
stony et Sagldiy the 
t early wn the batteries were in 
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; 
VACANT APARTMENTS. 

Nw York is not the only locality which can 

boast of ‘‘sky-scraping’’ dwellings. The 
Bureau of Ethnology has recently been doing a 
great work in the excavation and restoration of 
some houses of lofty altitude in Colorado. 
These domiciles are the cliff-dwellings of Mesa 
Verde National Park, the largest and most 
eomplete group: in the. country. One’ hundred 
and twenty rooms have already: been cleaned 
out, eight ‘of which are large. halls, evidently 
used for ceremonial purposes. T. Mitchell 
Prudden, in his book, ‘‘‘A Great American 
Plateau,’’ gives an interesting account of these 
antiquities : 


No of the on» is ‘o kick i 
eum cliff-dwel on 
thirty miles long and = 4 niet some of 


its cliffs two thousand feet in depth. In the 
walls of these cafions are built some-of the most 


was here, and on the plateau: above, that for 
years no man to-day may number, the builders 
wee a meager subsistence from the parched 
soi 

Then they left it all J the irrel, the vul- 
ture, the coyote —to th waulitiee Ute ond 
Navajo and to the eols and the sun. 

There comes a moment to the wanderer of 
these regions when for an instant everything 
else on earth He has ridden through 
miles of an aggravating jungle of pifion and 
—, and passed at last into a wilderness so 

desperate and so profound that all human habi- 
tation seems a thing of infinite remoteness. 

Suddenly his horse stops. The smooth rock- 
reaches, over which he has been making his 
way, drop “ him, and ~_ is on the brink 
of a chasm. The walls fall sheer some hun- 
dreds of feet, Bo slope, then fall in. This 
at first is all, and thi the grandeur of the scene 
commands attention. 

But slowly, out of the gray shadows of the 
side, a picture is evolved, so st 
improbable, that one is dis to w rif 
the sun has not played him false, and the thing 
before him is not a weird delusion. It isa 
great group of ruins, perched midway in the 
opposite cliff, many- -storied, with doorways and 
narrow windows still intact, or stout walls here 


and there fallen through into the chasm, reveal- 
—— within ———. tier upon tier, Ea 
silent, ionless, utterly uncanny, here in 
heart of the wilderness. 

Here no one ever comes, except by chance a 
roaming Indian, who hurries in superstitious 
dread away; here naught lives but squirrels, 
rabbits, coyotes and vultures, here for 
hours no sound falls on the hot, slumberous air. 

The preservation of things Of the most deli- 
cate texture in this dry air is wonderful—fabrics, 
corn-husks, tassels of corn. The task of exca- 
vation is of a toilsome nature. The search is 
in heaps of choking dust, which ages have 
strewn over the ruins. The sun is very power- 
ful and the dust insufferably annoying. When 
you do get at it, what remains of the early 
American is not pleasing to look upon. 
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TO THE RESCUE. 

M2i--Gen- Sir James Willeocks of the British 

army in India is just now receiving honors 
for his successful campaigning on the Afghan 
frontier. His recent expedition against the 
natives is not the first bold enterprise he has 
carried through. His relief of Kumassi at the 
time of the Ashanti War of 1900 was heroic 
and effective. Cheerfully and uncomplainingly 
enduring great hardships, he and his brave 
men carried through a relief march which 
brought into play all the qualities requisite to a 
great organizer and soldier. The story of the 
relief is told by Captain Bishop, the commander 
of the besieged troops, and quoted in Lady 
Hodgson’s ‘‘Siege of Kumassi.’’ 

When a large number of troops marched out 
of Kumassi, on June 23d, we were assured of 
relief in five days at the latest. Food was por- 
tioned off. Starvation was doing its work, _ 
SS ae > Se oe See. Some, to 

ieve hunger. poisonous herbs, causing 
swellin —y The daily rations con- 
sisted —) Se 
block of tinned meat Sometimes 
ened peng = = apn offered food at ridieu- 

lous prices, ge was greedily purchased. 
piece of ly costing a fraction of o 
ee ee bir tke allen, cel 
cost Cot ope ——. Even these 
—— were very rare. 
14th there were rumors of distant 
firing, but these reports were not believed. On 
the evening of that fo native 2 he 
heard a seven-pounder. } ee, 
while on a bastion, I distinctly heard 
volleys. ee eS ae poe. 
relief. The men were too weak to care. 

Then we heard terrific firing. At six o’clock 
in the evening came the sounds of the 
and we saw heads of the ad 
fretting ~ 4 the —_ and a tittle fox-terrier 

Our eae A. ¥ the welcome over and 
over in their excitement. A group of white 
pment om gone the arrival of the staff, and the 


nm rushed out of the fort, cheering to the best 
oft their ability. Theas of Colonel Willcocks 
plainly what they had 


his =— show 
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CORNISH “ SET'NESS.” 


Te Cornish people are credited by Mr. W. 
H. Hudson, in ‘“The Land’s End,’”’ with 
a spirit of stubbornness which at times becomes 
amusing. The author gives a characteristic 
incident. 


Py te x Fe Bay, 


marine p) when two nat 
planted themselves just 
yt By Ty 


was Wascioed by tui 
by strangers over his shoulders in this 
retty - he wheeled round on them 
way a ety ed them how long they were 
to stand th there. 

His manner served to arouse their spirit, and 
they replied, b: uely, that they were going 
to stay as long as they aay ot proper. 

He insisted on knowi Ping g just how long they 
were going to stay there is — ye and 

, by, after some more loud and angry 
sussion, one of them incautiously declared 
they would stand at that very spot for an hour. 
Do you mean that ?’’ ented Hook, Poa 
out his watch. Yes, they returned, they woul 
not stir one inch from that spot for an 

Pies well,’’ he said, and pulled u Lap his 

marching off to a distance of 
yards, he set it up again and resumed his paint- 
ing. And there, within thirty yards of his 
back, the two men stood for one hour and a 
quarter for, as they did not have a watch, they 
were afraid of going away — the hour had 
expired. Then they marched off 
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A REMARKABLE CHIMNEY. 


W'e ever heard of a chimney two miles 
high with a brook running through it? 
Yet such a chimney exists in connection with 
the copper-works at Cwmavon, near Aberavon, 
in Glanmorganshire, Wales. This is how it 
came to be built: 


About sixty years ago the copper smoke from 
these works was the plague ry the neighboring 
countryside. It settled upon and destroyed the 
grass for twenty miles ro’ while the sulphur 
and arsenic in the fumes affected the hoofs of 
cattle, —s 2 gangrene. “The company tried 
all sorts of devices to remedy the trouble, but 
in = ve. Finally Mr. Robert Brenton, who 
engineer of the Sind Railway in 
ow solved tf the problem. 
copper-works are at the foot of a high. 

stee’ mountain. Mr. Brenton constructed a 
continuously from the ese 

feet above the summit, 
following the natural slope of the ground. The 
brick which lined it and Of which it was largely 
so | constructed was burned close by. A 
spring, gushing out near the AE Fo 
was turned into the a. and allowed to 
flow through almost its entire length to condense 
the smoke. Once a year it is swept out, and 
about a ton of precipitated copper obtained. Its 


Academician, Hook, was on 
working at a 


Joc a ah + nag Tome 





top can be seen for between forty and fifty miles. 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
poor Fans Strong teachers. Earnest s. Very small 
classes. with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific saad and business. Young boys in separate building. 

Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


—For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
W; 4 for special money-back offer. 
rite Booklet on Caré of Floors — Free 


























Adams’ Mineral Soap 


Contains no song no acid, 

no free alkali. The base 
is pure, refined tallow and 
the cutting element a rare 


prepared. 
ousehold purpo: 3 

ands and the bath, it is 
the most enjoyable and 
efficient article ever pro- 
duced. ro. grocer should 
have it — 


The Enos Adams Company, > Vt. 

















Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten os 
comfort and con 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or “sp piazza. Made of fine qualit 

fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 

The same style Hat made of extra 

fine quality fur felt in black and 

light tan, price, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send size wanted to }—- --] 

TAYLOR'S HAT Sree, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 

blished 1870. 
Under ee aa the same family neasly 40 years. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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A Waterproof 
Rain Garment. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
as a Reward for Perseverance for only 
five new subscriptions. Price $7.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or by mail for 25 
cents extra. 


THs popular Rain Garment is 
tailored in perfect taste, and, 
above all, is absolutely proof 
against wet weather. The mate- 
rial is high-grade with a light 
coating of rubber on the inside. 
It is also spot-proof and dust- 
proof. Style offered is double- 
breasted, with plain stitched cuffs 
and button ornamentations. 





All buttons are of the same 
material, with black rims. The 
finish and sheen of the mate- 
rial closely resemble silk. Gar- 
ments furnished in the following 
shades: gray, natural pongee and 
blue. When ordering, indicate 
shade desired, and give bust 
measure. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Stamnes 
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“sane E want you to stay 
Seen on, Mr. Raymond. I 
=== guess there’s only 

one opinion on that point.’’ 

David Henderson glanced 

round at the other members of 

the committee for approval of 

his statement, and each 

of the five looked it in his 

own way, without speak- 

ing. ‘The fact is, it’s 

been slow work getting 

the names on the paper 

for the full amount of the 

salary. Times are hard. 

I doubt if we can, just 

as things are. Deacon 

Stott here proposes we 

have an old - fashioned 

donation-party.’’ 

“The donation ought 

to be worth what’s back, 
twice over,’’ Deacon 
Stott put in, champion- 
ing his own suggestion. 
‘*Tt wouldn’t be all 
money, maybe, but it’d 
be as good as money. I 
move we have it right 
away, and have it over 
with.’’ 

‘*Second the motion !’’ 
chimed in one of the 
others. ‘‘ Best time’s 
while we’re all in the 
spirit of it.’’ 

The young minister 

wrinkled his forehead. 
The business -‘manage- 
ment of Woodworth 
church seemed to him 
something of a hit-or- 
miss affair, which had a 
tendency to miss quite as 
often as it hit. Besides, 
he had heard rather 
startling reports of old- 
time donation-parties. 

‘*The articles brought 
to a—a donation could 
very readily be converted into money, I sup- 
pose,’’ he said, with the reflective air of one 
who was bringing out an original idea with 
due deliberation. ‘‘It would really be taking 
more out of the people, Deacon Stott, by your 
own showing. It would keep our books straight 
if—if we could go on in the old way.’’ 

‘‘] know.’’ Mr. Stott rubbed his shiny 
bald head, as if that very suggestion, lurking 
somewhere within, had made a sore place. 
‘*?T would be desirable, but folks are queer. 
Things you have round aren’t just like takin’ 
bills out of your pocketbook. I reckon we’d 
better say a week from next Wednesday night, 
hadn’t we? That’ll leave time to give it out 
Sabbath day, and get the word round.’’ 

‘Of course, if it seems expedient,’’ the min- 
ister assented, with no great show of heartiness. 
“I shall certainly be glad to have you all at 
the parsonage. I hope we shall be fortunate 
in having a pleasant evening.’’ 

So far as appearances could be relied upon, 
Deacon Isaac Stott’s suggestion met everywhere 
with-a very cordial reception. For one thing, 
it was something of a novelty. It was years 
since the people at Woodworth had given their 
pastor a donation. It appealed to the elder 
members of the community as the revival of a 
good old custom of former days. It promised 
the younger people amusement—no trifling con- 
sideration in the monotony of a quiet country 
town. Possibly there were other reasons for 
the popularity of the plan. 

Singularly enough, very little was said—after 
that first evening—as to the real object of the 
gathering, the supplementing of Mr. Raymond’s 
waning salary. To be sure, the burning ques- 
tion, ‘‘What to carry ?’? was discussed more or 
less thoroughly in every household. 

“The minister’s folks might just as well 
have a bag of those dried apples hanging up in 
the attic,”? Mrs. Newbright said to her daughter 
the next morning after the news of the projected 
donation reached the great white house on the 
hill. ‘“They’re good, but we’ll never use them 
= this living world. I was going to throw 
em out to the pigs last spring, but Simon 
thought they might swell up inside of ’ém and 
make trouble, so he wouldn’t let me. You bring 
down a bag when you go up-stairs, Lucindy, 
and we’ll tie a little bit of blue baby ribbon 
round it, so’s it’ll look tasty. I’ll warrant 
Mis’ Raymond isn’t overstocked with pie-stuff.”’ 

Lucinda Newbright, a tall, rather pretty girl, 
broke into a ringing laugh. It seemed difficult 
for her to regain sufficient composure to answer 
her mother’s questioning ‘‘Well, what now ?”’ 

Oh, I was just thinking what would happen 
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“WHO'LL MAKE IT TEN DOLLARS? WELL, FIVE, THEN—THREE?"” 


if the apples should swell up inside the min- 
ister,’’ Lucinda giggled. ‘‘Why, mother, those 
apples are five years old, if they’re a day. I 
wore short dresses when I helped peel them, 
anyhow.’’ 

‘‘What ridiculous notions you do get into 
your head, Lucindy!’’ Mrs. Newbright re- 
sponded, grimly resisting the inclination to 
laugh. ‘‘Doesn’t the Bible say ‘the old is 
better’? I’d like to know how you’re going to 
get round that.’’ 

“TIT suppose they’re all right,’’ the girl 
admitted, ‘‘but it just struck me as comical, 
what you said about killing the pigs. We’d 
want to carry something besides that, though, 
wouldn’t we? ’*Twouldn’t seem much for a 
donation.’’ 

‘I don’t know how your father’d feel about 
that,’’ Mrs. Newbright said, doubtfully. 
**We’ll see. The apples’d cost ten cents a 
pound, easy, if you bought ’em out of the 
store. I’ve got eight in trade myself for not 
near as good.’’ 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Newbright knew 
much better than she admitted exactly how her 
husband would feel about bestowing lavish 
gifts upon the minister or anybody else. A 
man so proverbially tight-fisted as Simon 
Newbright could hardly fail to be known in 
his true character by the wife who had been 
mistress of his home for thirty years. 

The hired man, who often sat in the New- 
bright pew of a Sunday morning, once affirmed 
with evident seriousness that a nickel which 
Mr. Newobright dropped into the collection 
basket was heard to groan audibly from the 
tight squeezing it had received before it parted 
company with its owner. 

One evening a number of the young people met 
in the schoolhouse to organize a singing-school 
for the winter. Lucinda Newbright was there, 
and Paul Henderson walked home with her. 

‘‘T suppose you’ll be going to the donation- 
party Wednesday night?’’ Paul inquired. ‘I 
hope they’ll have good weather for it so that 
every one can come.’’ 

*‘Oh, yes, I presume we’ll all go,’’ Lucinda 
replied, a little listlessly, Paul thought. She 
was silent a moment, then added, ‘‘I’m afraid 
Mr. Raymond won’t make much by it. People 
will take him a lot of stuff they haven’t any 
use for themselves.’’ 

‘*Father said he held out for the money when 
the thing was first spoken of,’? Paul said. ‘‘No 
reason why he shouldn’t have it, either. He’s 
too easy with ’em—that’s what’s the matter 
with Mr. Raymond.’’ 

Lucinda laughed a little uneasily, and under 





her diplomatic leadership the conversation soon 
drifted to another subject. 

“*Tt’d be just like Simon Newbright to lug 
some worthless trash up there!’’ the young 
man muttered under his breath, as he returned 
home across the silent fields. ‘‘That’s the 
kind of people that get the advantage when 
you go to trying this hocus-pocus business, 
instead of paying cash down.’’ 

The evening of Wednesday fully justified 
Deacon Stott’s astuteness as a prophet. The | 
weather was all that could be desired, the | 
assembled guests taxed the rather roomy par- | 
sonage to its utmost capacity, and the ‘‘heap | 
o’ stuff,’ distributed, according to its nature, | 
within the house or outside, caused even the | 
deacon’s eyes to dilate. A long pile of hard- 
wood, ‘‘cut four-foot,’’ occupied the yard. 
One could not put that in the ‘‘spare bedroom 
down-stairs,’’ even for purposes of display, 
although ten bushels of oats, which some gen- 
erous parishioner had ‘‘sent in by a boy,’’ 
reposed blissfully in one corner of that apart- 
ment. Not far away was another bag, made 
of faded bedticking, and ornately tied with a 
narrow blue ribbon. A once-used manilla tag, 
pasted over with white paper, bore the name 
of the donor. 

**T tell ye I won’t have ’em goin’ off sayin’ 
I didn’t give anything,’’ Simon Newbright 
declared, when Lucinda raised a mild objection 
to the labeling proposal. ‘‘There’d be folks 
mean enough to take credit for that bag of apples 
if the rest didn’t know where it come from.’’ 

The barrels of apples—it was an ‘‘apple 
year,’’ and there were several—were obligingly 
rolled into the cellar. It was early for hams, 
but a quarter of beef adorned the wood-shed. 
The Widow Babbit brought a pair of plated 
napkin-rings, tarnished relics of one of her | 
own earlier Christmases. There was a box of | 
acceptable groceries from each of the two store- | 
keepers in town. Even the minister wore a | 
smiling face, and Mrs. Raymond secretly dis- 
counted the direful stories she had heard. 

After a bountiful supper had been served, 
and while a portion of the younger guests were 
clamoring for games, Paul Henderson mounted 
a substantial box in the corner of the big sitting- 
room, and called for silence. Paul was pop- 
lar with everybody, a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, and an acknowledged leader among the 
younger members of the Woodworth congrega- 
tion. On the present occasion he served as 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
He began pleasantly with some jocose allusions 
to the success of the gathering. 

*But one thing more now remains to be | 
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done,’’ he went on, rubbing 
his hands in anticipation. 
**That is the formal presenta- 
tion of the numerous gifts, so 
much in evidence on all sides, 
to our beloved pastor.’’ The 
minister shrugged his shoulders 
nervously, thinking just 
how he should begin his 
speech in reply. 

**These things don’t 
belong to you yet, Mr. 
Raymond, therefore pru- 
dently forbear congratu- 
lating yourself on your 
sudden wealth. What’s 
more, it’s a chance 
whether many of them 
ever will, unless you look 
sharp. We all under- 
stand that what we bring 
here to-night stands for 
a cash deficit of seventy- 
five dollars in our pas- 
tor’s salary. We ought 
to be very sure that it 
Sully covers the entire 
amount. Your commit- 
tee, which I have the 
honor to represent, has 
unanimously decided to 
turn the donation into 
ready money by a forced 
sale.’’ 

A buzz went round the 
room and spread to 
the rooms adjoining. 
The minister grew red 
in the face, and raised a 
hand protestingly. 

**] don’t think I 
should want this to go 
on, Paul,’’ he said, in 
an undertone, exhibit- 
ing more embarrassment 
than was his wont. ‘‘I 
am exceedingly grateful 
to the good people for 
these kindly tokens of 
their appreciation. I 

shouldn’t want them to feel that—that—’’ He 
halted uncertainly, looking really distressed. 

‘We have submitted our plan, sir, to at least 
seven-eighths of the donors,’’ Paul insisted, 
respectfully. ‘‘The ground we take is that 
you can buy what you want, if you want it 
worse than the rest of us. We have inventoried 
every article, and we intend to stand by our 
representations. 

“The pile of cord-wood outside, gentlemen, 
measures seven and one-half cords. What am 
loffered? Start it rightalongat something. It 
comes from’’—consulting a slip of paper in his 
hand—‘‘Mr. Delevan, Mr. Dixon, Deacon 
Baker and Ira Stone. Their names ought to 
stand for the value of the product. Do I hear 


| fifteen dollars—ten—five ?’’ 


The bidding lagged. The minister’s low- 
voiced offer of twelve dollars took the wood. 

‘*That’s as it should be,’’ Paul Henderson 
pronounced. ‘‘I hope the domine’ll give us a 
warm reception this winter when we come to call 
onhim. Cash down, remember, before you take 
the goods off the premises.’’ This raised a laugh. 

‘‘Seven barrels of apples, winter varieties, 
with the biggest on top. What am I offered 
per barrel—one, with the privilege of the lot? 
The fruit was raised by —’’ He rattled off 
six familiar names in a merry jingle. ‘‘Do I 
hear three dollars? They ought to be worth 
that, Deacon Stott, unless you sorted out the 
culls to bring here.’’ 

Deacon Stott took the joke at his expense 
good-naturedly, and registered his bid witha 
grim nod of the head. The house was ina 
merry uproar. 

‘‘That is what I call doing business,’’ 
the young auctioneer declared, approvingly. 
‘*‘Deacon Stott takes his own two barrels at 
six dollars. That beats the New York market 
all hollow. Now, Mr. Jones, I’ve heard you 
say you had the best Baldwins in Thurber 
County. If you didn’t leave them all at home, 
there’s a barrel of ’em down in the cellar. 
What do I hear from you?’’ 

The minister had twenty-four dollars to his 
credit when the last barrel was sold. 

Excitement was rife and prices ran high. As 
a matter of courtesy, Mr. Raymond made an 
effort to buy a few things, but he was gen- 
erally outbidden. The young men, especially, 
were waking up, and began to see the purpose 
of this clever manceuver. 

‘*A bag of dried apples, put up by Mrs. 
Simon Newbright,’’ Paul announced, holding 
up the striped sack. ‘‘Nobody will be afraid 


| to eat these who knows Mrs. Newbright. I’ll 


offer two dollars myself, for a starter, though 
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it’s nothing like what they’re worth. Who’ll 
make it ten dollars? Well, five, then—three?’’ 

Mrs. Newbright, in her corner, flushed as 
red as a rose in June, and plucked frantically 
at her husband’s sleeve. In her eagerness she 
seemed to forget that there might be other 
listening ears than his. 

‘‘Simon Newbright, don’t you dare let those 
apples go into Dave Henderson’s house—or 
anywhere else! Who knows but they’re 
wormy in the bottom? I didn’t turn ’em out. 
It’d be the talk of the town.’’ 

Mr. Newbright growled out a surly bid of 
three dollars, muttering under his breath that 
they ‘‘wa’n’t wuth the half on it.’’ 

‘* Four—five—six.’’ 

It was Mrs. Newbright herself who said 
seven, her face redder than ever. 

‘*Right—nine—ten.’’ These bids were from 
three sturdy young farmers. 

‘*Let ’em pay fool prices, if they want to!’’ 
Simon Newbright snarled back, in response to 
an urgent nudge from his wife. ‘‘I won’t —’’ 
He caught a dangerous glint of her flashing 
eye, and said ten-fifty loud enough to be heard. 

‘‘Eleven I have from two bidders. Call 
yours twelve, Ed Sisson,’’ the glib-tongued 
auctioneer rattled on. ‘‘Do I hear thirteen? 
It’s a good cause, boys. This goes to the 
minister, and he deserves a good deal more 
than he gets. Keep the ball rolling, gentle- 
men. Thirteen? I thought so.’’ 

It was growing ticklish business now, and 
the sharp bidding lagged. The apples were 
fmally knocked down to Simon Newbright 
for fourteen dolJars and a half. He counted 
out the bills, and dropped a silver coin on 
the top with a glum face, despite a heroic 
effort to look as if he enjoyed the fun with 
the rest. 

But there was an after blast to the sale of 
the dried apples. Paul Henderson realized 
this two hours later, when the party broke 
up, and he asked Lucinda for the pleasure of 
driving her home in his new top buggy. 

‘‘Oh, I’m provided for, thank you,’”’ she 
said, in a tone so icy that Paul turned on his 
heel without pressing the matter further. He 
was the more annoyed because several young 
persons, standing near, had overheard the 
refusal, and smiled or giggled appreciatively. 

Ever since Mrs. Newbright had proposed the 
shabby gift to the minister, and Simon New- 
bright, being consulted, had declared it was 
‘*plenty enough,’’ Lucinda had been inwardly 
humiliated, and once or twice decided not to 
attend the. donation at all. Now she was 
angry with Paul for bringing the family 
skeleton out into the public gaze. 

Simon Newbright had been treated exactly 
as all the other donors had been, but Lucinda 
was not in a mood to give much weight to this 
fact. Besides, her mother had said to her 
only a few minutes before, ‘‘Mind, Lucindy, 
you go home with us to-night.”’ 

The next morning, while Paul and his father 
were husking corn in the big red barn, Simon 
Newbright drove into the yard. He did not 
waste much time on formalities. 

‘*T s’pose when ye sell things ye deliver the 
goods, don’t ye?’’ he inquired, his sharp face 
wearing an elate expression. ‘‘Well, my apples 
hain’t turned up. They wa’n’t to be found 
last night, and this morning I drove over to 
the pa’sonage agin. If ye can’t produce ’em, 
I'll have to have that money back.’’ 

**Tt looks a good deal as if you had one on 
me, Mr. Newbright,’? Paul replied. The 
humor of the situation appealed to him, and 
he laughed heartily. ‘‘Mr. Raymond has the 
money, though. We paid over the full amount 
te him last night before we left.’’ 

‘*Raymond or no Raymond, I want what’s 
my due !’’ Simon Newbright exclaimed, sharply. 
“T can go to him with it, if ye ain’t disposed 
to settle.’’ 

‘*No, I wouldn’t want you to do that,’’ Paul 
objected. ‘‘I haven’t money enough in my 
pocket this minute, but if father’ll let me 
have five dollars till we sell the rest of the 
potatoes, I’ll pay you now, and have done 
with it.’’ 

Mr. Henderson produced the required bill, 
Paul counted out fourteen dollars and fifty 
cents into Simon Newbright’s hard palm, and 
the latter pocketed the same, with a grin 
divided between triumph and delight. 

‘‘He was man enough to come down with 
the cash when he found I’d caught him,’’ Mr. 
Newbright declared at his own table an hour 
or two later, concluding the recital of his 
crafty reprisal. ‘‘I will say for it that Paul 
Henderson ain’t any sneak, whatever else he 
is.’’ 

Lucinda opened her lips as if to speak, but 
nobody noticed. As for the rosy hue of her 
cheeks, that was common whenever Paul was 
mentioned. 

On the Tuesday evening following, the first 
regular singing-school of the winter was held 
in the schoolhouse. 

Paul was somewhat surprised, and not a 
little pleased, when Lucinda Newbright ap- 
proached him at ‘‘intermission’’ with a show 
of cordial friendliness. 

‘‘It was I who took those apples,’’ she said, 
frankly. ‘‘I was just mortified to death when 
father told how he got back that money. You 
see, I slipped out that night, when there 
wasn’t a soui in the back room, and I snatched 

















up the bag and ran with it. I couldn’t bear 
the thought of people looking at the hateful old 
striped thing, and passing remarks. It’s 
behind the row of currant bushes, at the 
bottom of Mr. Raymond’s garden.’’ 

‘*Let it stay there,’’ Paul laughed. ‘‘I guess 
I was a good deal to blame, but I didn’t think 
just how it would look. I don’t care a copper 
cent if you’re not—not—not—put out.’’ 

Lucinda was rather insistent that Paul should 
return the apples to her father, demanding the 
money, which had changed hands twice already. 
This Paul stoutly refused to do. Perhaps he 
had reasons of his own for keeping on good 
terms with Simon Newbright, which were 
stronger than the natural inclination to ‘‘get 
even.’’ 

He compromised at,last by agreeing to dispose 
of the bag and its contents, lest its discovery 
the next spring should revive the unpleasant 
affair. 

Accordingly, the very next evening he leaped 
the wall of the parsonage garden, secured the 
offending sack, tucked it into the back of the 
old buggy, and on his arrival home, hid it ina 
corner of the haymow. Exactly why Paul 
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fame LEN Miss Eliza Tarbell realized just 
wy what stood between herself and the 
poorhouse, she first sat down in the 
old black rocking-chair by the kitchen range 
and had ‘‘a good cry.’? It was not the first 
time she and the black rocking-chair had had 
a good cry together. With Eliza Tarbell a 
severe attack of tears generally preceded an 
equally severe and more prolonged attack of 
courage. 

At last, having cried as vigorously as she did 
everything else, Miss Eliza sprang up, wiping 
her eyes energetically. 

She no longer looked out of the window on 
the little farm that did not pay. She no longer 
walked forlornly about the farmhouse rooms, so 
lonely, yet so precious. 

What good times those old rooms had echoed 
to in earlier days, when the cousins and the 
uncles and the aunts had flocked to enjoy the 
Tarbell hospitality! What savory odors, too, 
had floated from Eliza’s kitchen range in those 
days! 
last months. True, Miss Eliza’s plump form 
showed no sign of her self-denial, but an un- 
wonted little line of worry had traced itself 
on her placid forehead. 

Miss Eliza meant to make no delay. By 
taking the milk-train at four she could get to 
her cousin Sallie Pitcher’s by six. She 
smoothed down her broad expanse of blue 
gingham apron, and began to pack. 

Her wardrobe appeared to consist chiefly of 
large aprons, blue gingham and white. They 
were stowed away swiftly in a worn telescope- 
bag. 

“No trunk!’ said Miss Eliza, firmly. In 
some years of living alone she had become 
aecustomed to talking to herself. ‘‘Folks can 
maybe make a try at being glad over a surprise 
visit if you don’t bring any trunk, but with a 
trunk—that’s too much to expect of human 
nature !”” 

Her packing done, Miss Eliza brushed and 
donned her shiny black suit, took from its 


bandbox on the closet shelf her substantial | 


bonnet, planted it firmly atop of her smooth | 
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Very faint had the odors been in the | isn 





opened the sack when a favorable time came 
to make a final disposal of it I have no means 
of knowing, but hereon hangs the strangest 
part of the story. On the very top layer of the 
dried fruit, which was itself worthless from long 
keeping and exposure, was a heavy gold thimble, 
bearing the initials M. H. 

‘Tt was my grandmother’s thimble,’’ Lucinda 


explained, when he showed it to her. ‘‘It was 
lost several years ago.’’ She blushed shame- 
facedly at the too evident inference. ‘‘Mother 


never could imagine what hecame of it.’’ 

It was some days after this before Paul saw 
Simon Newbright. They were driving in 
opposite directions on the Waldon turnpike. 
The older man drew up his horse as Paul came 
opposite. 

‘“My wife was terrible pleased over your 
findin’ that thimble, Paul,’’ he said, after the 
customary greetings. ‘‘Don’t seem no more’n 
right, seein’ she set such a store by it, that I 
should give ye back part o’ that money.’*? The 
hard hand gravitated toward a pocket reluc- 
tantly, and he drew out his much-worn leather 
wallet. ‘‘No, don’t seem no more’n right. 
Here’s—here’s two dollars.’’ 
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“DO YOU EXPECT 
ME TO EAT OTHER 
PEOPLE'S: BREAD 
AND BUTTER 
WITHOUT PAYING 

FOR IT?” 







and coming right back,’’ she whispered, ‘‘in- 
stead of going for dear knows how long. Seems 
as though I couldn’t get myself to go at all if 
I didn’t go like this, running.’’ 

But at the gate she turned, the sunny blue 
eyes behind the large spectacles dimmed as she 
looked back at the shabby old place, long in 
need of paint and other repairs. 

‘*?'Tisn’t much, I know,’’ whispered Miss 
Eliza, ‘‘but it’s home !’’ 

Then she set off, tramping down the hill road 
toward Upton and the station, comforting her- 
self with muttered words. 

‘Well, this way I can keep it a while yet. 
Guess that bit in the bank will hold out a 
while if I don’t take any fuel or victuals out 
of it. But it does seem funny I should be doing 
this—me! 

“*Tell you what, though,’’ she said, sud- 
denly, dropping her bag and standing stock- 
still in the road. ‘‘There’s one place I don’t 
go! That’s Cousin Louise’s. No, and that 
’t the reason,’’ she explained, argumen- 
tatively, as if to an invisible interlocutor. 
‘*T know I’m country folks, but Louise doesn’t 
mind that. The reason is,—there are two 
reasons, — first, Louise is provided for. She’s 
got six— whatever can she find to do with 
six? And the other reason, Louise would see 
through me. She always did. 

‘*But dear me suz,’’ said Miss Eliza, once 
more grasping her telescope and trudging ahead, 
‘there’s no one I’d like to see as much as 
Louise. I’d like to visit Louise almost as 
well as I’d like to stay right at home!’’ 

It was October when Miss Eliza went away. 
It was June, rich and warm and green, when 
she came back. It was a tired Eliza who at 
last climbed the old hill road—home! As she 
turned the corner of the lane, she saw the lilac 
bush at the gate all abloom. 

Eliza’s breath came quick as she entered the 


‘*Remember, it will be awfully lonesome, 
even if it is home,’’ she admonished herself. 

At the kitchen door she stooped for the key 
beneath the mat. It was not there! Trembling 


gray parted hair, and snatching up the tele- | at the unexpectedness of this, she tried the door 
scope, ran, yes, ran, out through the hall and | —it was open! Her eyes could at first make 


the kitchen, and was on the other side of the out nothing in the dusky kitchen. 


But she 


kitchen door and locking it before she had had | perceived a faint odor of sandalwood, the soft 
time to think. Stooping, she slid the key under | rustle of silk—and from somewhere out of 
ithe shadow some one fell upon Miss Eliza. 


the braided rug before the ‘sill. 





** Just as if I was only going to the neighbors’ 


She felt a hug, warm and close as it had been 














when they were little tots together. A rich, 
sweet voice was saying, in the pretty, petu- 
lant, little-girl way that Louise had never lost, 
‘*Eliza, Eliza, Eliza! How do you dare to be 
away when I come to visit you? Wherever 
have you been?’’ 

Eliza sank into the old black rocking-chair 
while two hands upon her shoulders continued 
for an instant to shake her gently. She could 
see Louise now that her eyes were accustomed 
to the indoor light—the thick white curls on 
her forehead, the dear, mischievous, sweet eyes, 
the faint pink in her cheeks, the sweep of the 
clinging black silk dress with its white ruffles 
at wrists and throat. Louise’s voice still re- 
proached her. 

‘*No fire in the stove, no flowers on my 
bureau, no cookies in the pantry jar—no you! 
Where have you been, Eliza?’’ 

‘**T—I—I’ve been visiting.’’ 

‘**Since when ?’’ 

‘*Since October.’’ 

**October! And I always thought you were 
such a home body, Eliza.’’ 

“T am,’ said Eliza. 

** And where were you visiting all that time?’’ 

*‘Oh, more places than I can remember,’’ 
said Eliza, wearily. ‘‘Cousin Sallie Pitcher’s 
first—she was having the intermittent fever. 
Then down to Ethelinda Slocum’s—the baby 
wasn’t but a week old when I got there.’’ 

‘*There are six other babies there, aren’t 
there?’’ 

‘*Seven,’’ corrected Eliza. ‘“Then along 
about Christmas I got to the Littleses’— 
you know him that married Uncle Si’s 
Bessie. Their children were all having 
scarlet fever.’’ 

‘*Third time, isn’t it?’’ 

‘No, it was other things before. Well, 
then by the time they’d quit peeling, I moved 
on to Aunt Kate’s. You know Theresa was 
married in April, and I helped them 
through.’’ 

**Never knew them to help themselves 
through anything.’’ 

‘‘They -aren’t exactly smart, it’s true. 
Along in May I got up to Cousin Ned 
Sprague’s, and I hadn’t been there but two 
days when Ned came in with a hurt foot, 
and after that—well, there wasn’t any hired 
help to be had for love or money, and plant- 
ing-time came —’’ 

Louise’s eyes were burning bright. 
didn’t, Elliza?’’ 

**Yes, I did, too. Wasn’t I eating their 
bread and butter, and am I going to leave 
folks in the lurch? It isn’t the first time, 
Louise, that I’ve harrowed and seeded. 

**Well, I hope it will be the last.. Where 
did you go next?’’ 

Eliza hung her head. ‘‘I was going up 
to Satterlee’s, hearing they were building a 
new house and having to board all the 
help; but on the way, having to change at 
Jones Junction, it was so near home and I 

was so played out that when the Upton train 
came along I just couldn’t stand it. I jumped 
right on and came home.’’ 

Eliza leaned her head back a moment. 
Louise’s eyes studied her face closely. 

**Eliza, you’re thin!’’ she cried. 

‘Still weigh a hundred and forty,’’ smiled 
Eliza. 

**You’ve worked yourself to death, and for 
those people! Eliza Tarbell, of all the relatives 
you might have visited, why did you choose 
the worst places? If you wanted to visit, why 
didn’t you go where you could have had a little 
comfort ? You have some relatives, Eliza 
Tarbell, who wouldn’t have worked you to skin 
and bone. Dear,’’—here Louise’s eyes grew 
starry,—‘‘didn’t you know we wanted you?’’ 

A slow flush mounted to Eliza’s cheeks. 
Her eyes fell, and then were slowly raised till 
they met Louise’s squarely. A determined 
look made her good-humored face stern. 

“I had to go Visiting,’’ she said, and then 
awaited the dawning understanding in Louise’s 
eyes before continuing. ‘‘I earned my wel- 
come. They were always glad to see me. 
You don’t expect me to eat other people’s 
bread and butter without paying for it, do you? 
When I go visiting, I pay my way.’’ She 
squared her shoulders defiantly. 

Louise said nothing. She got up and stood 
by the window. At last she said, looking 
toward the lilac bush by the gate: 

‘*Eliza, you can’t guess what I’ve been 
doing de 

‘*What, Louise?’’ 

“T’ve been running away. No one of my 
three sons or my three daughters-in-law or my 
seven grandchildren knows where I am at this 
present moment.’’ 

‘*Whatever made you, Louise?’’ 

“*T was tired.’’ 

**Tired, with six servants!’’ 

“They make me more tired than none 
would !’’ groaned Louise. ‘‘But the worst was 
that the children discovered I was tired, and 
were determined I should rest, in their way, 
especially Minna, and that eldest daughter-in- 
law of mine, Eliza, has such a will and such a 
way with her! Before I knew where I was, 
she had engaged a room for me at the Southsea 
on Shore Point, a hotel as big as a mountain, 
—you know how I hate hotels!—so that I 
might have a complete rest and be with herself 
and the babies. I do not find Minna and the 
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babies restful; but I can’t argue with Minna. 
So I ran away.”’ She laughed. ‘‘Moreover, 
I’m going to stay right here until October, 
four months !’” 

A haggard, hunted look came into Eliza’s 
eyes, something tightened in her throat. She 
thought of the luxury to which Louise was 
accustomed, of the country plenty to which 
she had always treated Louise on former visits. 
To herself Eliza said, ‘‘If she stays four 
months, I’ll have to go visiting for the rest of 
my life’? Out loud she said, ‘‘I’m mighty 
glad to have you, Louise.’’ 

Louise shot at her one keen, twinkling glance. 
‘*But I’ll tell you how I’m going to stay. If 
I had gone to that wretched Southsea I should 
have had to pay thirty dollars a week for a 
great many things I didn’t want. Therefore 
I intend to pay thirty dollars a week here for 
a great many things that I do want—such as 
quiet and comfort and cookies !’’ 

‘‘No!’’ protested Eliza, vehemently. 

‘*Yes!’’? answered Louise, coming to put her 
hands on Eliza’s shoulders, and suddenly 
straightening up with a comical assumption 
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sumacey FLAT is the real worth of a garden? 

Many people incline to gardening— 

they feel they would love the outdoor 
life, and not mind the work too much if they 
could be sure of a decent, comfortable living in 
return. We hear grumbling enough from gar- 
deners, who are proverbial grumblers, that help 
is scarce, seasons poor, prices low, and, in short, 
that gardening does not pay. In spite of all 
drawbacks, what do the best cultivators have 
to say? 

You will look respectfully at a crate of fresh 
lettuce in the shops when you remember that 
one grower near Boston modestly owns to 
making thirty-five hundred dollars from his 
lettuce-crop in one season. English market- 
gardeners near Evesham are taking 
that sum yearly in profit from their 





of Eliza’s own manner. ‘‘Do you expect me to 
eat other people’s bread and butter without 
paying for it? When I go visiting, I pay my 
way ed 

Eliza was forced to laugh. ‘‘But it isn’t the 
same,’’ she still contended, weakly. 

“It is,’”? and then Louise sank to Eliza’s 
knee, coaxing like a little girl. ‘‘What good is 
my money if I can’t have any fun with it? 
Just think what a good time you and I can 
have this summer. We’ll do all the things we 
did when we were five—my big house is lone- 
some sometimes, isn’t yours? We’ll—’’ But 
she broke off, for great sobs were suddenly 
shaking Eliza’s overwrought frame. ‘‘What is 
it, dear? What is it?’’ 

It was not that looking into Louise’s sweet 
eyes, Eliza knew that Louise was the one 
person in the world she loved enough to allow 
her to help her. It was not that she saw 
stretching before her a beautiful summer, after 
long, long loneliness. 

‘*Tt’s just,’’ sobbed Eliza, ‘‘that if you stay 
all summer that way—I sha’n’t have to go 








visiting next winter anywhere !’’ 
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farming, in love with the city life, and anxious 
to go into business here, without knowing any 
more about it than you know about gardening. 
Would you say you had any prospects of getting 
your money back, let alone a profit?’’ The 
business man saw the point. 

But the market seedsmen smile when you 
ask if one can make a thousand dollars a year 
if one knows how to garden. There are many 
men making that sum. 

If we would live by gardening, we must 
study the ways of gardening. It was a shrewd 
old English farmer who used to say to his sons, 
‘*Put the horse to, and let us drive round and 
see what other people are after.’’ 

The French market-gardeners about Paris are 















peaches, red and perfumed, which weigh ten 
ounces apiece. By May these glass-houses 
can be taken down, and the trees rest and grow 
strong in the open air all summer. 

The skilled French or Belgian gardener takes 
four to seven crops in a season from the same 
dead-rich soil. There is no magic in it. The 
maraicher, or marsh-gardener, turns over the 
old mushroom-beds of the season before, forks 
them up roughly, so that the air works among 
the clods freely, to carry off the acrid gases of 
decomposition—‘‘to sweeten the soil,’’ as he 
says. In a few days it grows powdery and is 
beaten and raked to a level, and three to nine 
inches of fine soil, not too fine, are sifted over 
it to make the seed-bed. 

Then radish seed, turnips or carrots of the 
small, tender, quick-growing sorts are thinly 
sown, and pressed gently into the earth. - On 
this same bed twenty-five 
lettuce-plants with leaves 
the size of a half-dollar are 
set out, very likely with 
four or five cauliflowers 
under the same glass. In 
the rich warm soil, with 
plenty of water, the plants 
have nothing to do but to 
grow as fast as possible, 
and get out of each other’s 
way in succession. 

The radishes are fit to 
pull in three weeks, the 
turnips and carrots in five 
to six weeks, the lettuce 
being headed and cut a 
fortnight before. Then the 


cauliflowers have room to spread, with a melon | 


vine or a cucumber in the middle to riot over the 
whole three by four feet enclosed, when the cauli- 
flower heads are set out again in the open field. 


Five Crops Before August. 


Sane ground before August, when tomatoes 
fill the market. Six crops can be grown 
on the same soil if weeds are not permitted 
to exhaust its strength. Intensive cultivation 
cannot afford to waste itself on weeds. In 
these rich forcing-beds not a single weed an 
inch high is allowed to show its 
head. The minutest seedling is rec- 


ES cw makes five crops from the same 








early vegetables. In Hackensack, 
New Jersey, strawberry - growers 
who force their plants under glass 
receive six dollars a quart for the 
hothouse fruit from Christmas to 
March, when the Southern berries 
come in, 

You will hear people complaining 
that ripe pears do not pay freight, 
when others are selling them at six 
dollars to ten dollars a bushel. There 
is money in the simple handling of 
fruit, for one operator in apples near 
Rochester, New York, claims to have 
taken one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars this year on barrel fruit. 
Havana tomatoes were coming into 
the New York market in March, one cargo of 
twenty-nine hundred crates bringing one dollar 
and fifty cents and one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a bushel, wholesale. The first car-load 
of asparagus from Charleston, South Carolina, 
was to arrive March 23d, and it was some of 
that asparagus probably that I saw in a shop 
window marked seventy-five cents a bunch. 
It takes a good deal of care and labor to raise 
these first of the early vegetables,—primeurs, 
the French call them,—and if people want 
asparagus in March they ought to pay for it. 

My garden notes record the sale in London 
of one hundred and fifty heads of Spanish Giant 
asparagus, weighing fifty-six pounds, for three 
pounds sterling, which would be more than 
two dollars for a bunch of twenty-five heads in 
our market. I saw the smallest bunches of 
watercress I ever want to see in Faneuil Hall 
Market in April, selling at ten cents a bunch. 
Considering that cress is an outdoor brook plant, 
which can be cut almost the year round, that 
ranks with Spanish asparagus for high price. 


Why the Unskilled Fail. 


UPPOSE we leave these luxuries, to 

consider plain gardening in trained 
=———— hands. It is said in the circular of a 
land association that an acre of soil under 
intelligent cultivation can be made to produce 
a thousand dollars a year. An editorial article, 
commenting on this, retorts that an expert cul- 
turist, under very favoring conditions, might 
make a thousand dollars a year, but the experi- 
ence would be exceptional even in his class. 
The unskilled never could do it. 

Precisely, but there is no reason why the 
unskilled of this season should not in a few 
years become skilled enough to make a thousand 
dollars a year. There was a time when the 
fingers of the expert were all thumbs. 

The secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society put the question delightfully to a 
city merchant who came to consult him about 
gardening. He was tired of business, ran down 
in health, and wanted to know if he could not 
make a handsome profit by having a garden. 
The secretary said: 

“Suppose you were a country man, tired of 
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the most skilful growers in the world,—except 
the ChineSe,—and the average garden of an 
acre or two ‘‘tilled to the eyebrows,’’ as they 
say, shows the following returns, given by our 
consuls and business men interested in the 
matter : 

‘*There are, of course, exceptions, where the 
total income from one acre is six thousand 
dollars a year, but as a usual thing the gardens 
yield but fifteen hundred dollars to the acre, 


and the average annual profit of the gardener is: 


not over a thousand dollars. ’’ 

How many ministers and college professors 
and teachers and small shopkeepers, artists and 
literary folk are there making a healthy living 
and putting a thousand dollars a year in the 
bank besides ? 

The common French gardener makes this by 
intensive gardening. True, he begins with 
certain advantages. For generations before him 
his family have been gardeners, and the instinct 
for the best methods runs in the blood. Within 
a ten-mile circuit of Paris are two thousand 
market-gardens, models of care and culture, 
some of which have been held by the same 
family for two hundred years. These gardens 
are not large; the largest is said to be not over 
four acres, common gardens are not over two 
acres, and not the smallest profits are taken 
from plots of a quarter-acre, tilled with the 
finest care. 

Their very name, the marais gardens, 
comes from the marais or marshes of the 
Seine, which were drained four generations 
ago to get at their rich black soil. These 
plots are tucked away in angles of the old 
fortifications, or backed by the city walls, 
which protect them from the north and east 
winds. Or else the garden has its own 
walls, eight to fifteen feet high on the north 
and east sides, giving a climate of its own. 

Old gardens dating from Louis Philippe’s 
time and before have hollow brick walls with 
heated flues to force winter fruit on trees 
trained against them. A border two and a half 





ognized at sight, and nipped up by 
the shrewd old women who do the 
weeding for twelve dollars a month 
and board—a wage which many old 
people in this country would be 
rejoiced to earn. 

From October to April the garden 
is practically under glass—not green- 
houses, but wooden frames a foot 
high, covered with glazed sash, en- 
closing beds of rich soil, heated by 
the fermentation of banks of stable 
dressing four feet thick, which keep | 
a growing warmth of forty-five de- | 
grees to seventy degrees inside the 
frames all winter. 

These sashes, three or four feet by 
twelve each, are too heavy to move often, and 
clever gardeners long ago devised small hand- 
frames, five to ten panes of glass with handles, 
which could be shifted with ease and would 
allow small plots, a foot and a half square, to 
be weeded and tilled, without chilling a whole 
frame full of young plants. Then the hand- 
frame was made in one piece called a bell glass 
from its shape, in size from ten to twenty inches 
across. It could be set over twenty-five young 
plants, giving them every fay of sun, keeping 
out the winds which chill and dry tender green 
things, and securing the moist, mild air which 
is the secret of all quick growth. 

In warm winter middays both bells and 
frames are tilted to give air, but they are closed 
by three o’clock, and if the day grows chill, 
on go the shutters for the frames, or the reed 
mats, and the packing of strawy stuff and 
bracken round the bell glasses is piled a foot 
over all in the worst weather till the sun is 
warm again. 

It is a busy life, shifting the frames and 
glasses, watering the soil, covering and uncov- 
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ering, watching thermometers inside the frames | 
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feet wide along these walls will yield more fruit | to add fermentable material if the soil loses a 
of the finest quality than we commonly take from | degree, for it must be eighty degrees one inch 
half an acre of orchard. In winter, lean-to or | below the surface all winter. 


span-roof shelters of glazed sash protect the | 


black Hamburg and chasselas grapes, or the 


But how merrily the green things grow in 
those warm shelters! Most of them were sown 





THE BELL GLASSES 








about August 2ist, when the gardeners’ new 
year begins—sown outdoors, and when they 
showed two leaves beside the tiny seed-leaf, 
they were pricked out, which is garden English 
for set out in the frames, covered with glass 
and mats till February. Then they are put 
under the cloches,—that is, the bell glasses,— 
three or four cauliflowers or a dozen lettuce 
under each glass or hand-light to hurry up for 
use. 


Supplying the London Market. 


RENCH gardeners begin sending fresh 
lettuce, asparagus and new small tur- 
=——— nips and carrots to the London markets 
a week before Christmas, and keep up the 
supply till March. They sell two hundred 
crates of asparagus daily, averaging at wholesale 
seventy-five cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents a 
bundle of twenty-five 
heads. They sell five hun- 
dred dozen bunches of 
small early carrots and one 
hundred crates daily of the 
tine French turnips. There 
is no waste to the lettuce, 
all its leaves being silky, 
crisp and delicate, far finer 
than the outdoor sorts. 
Then the cress, sown on 
bass mats thoroughly 
soaked with water, comes 
out crisp and clean, free 
from grit, litter or insects. 
The essentials of success 
in gardening are good rich soil, warmth and 
| shelter, even temperature, as nearly as may be, 
| and steady moisture. For the soil, we must use 
| all the litter and waste of town stables and coun- 
| try roads, all dead leaves from wayside and 
| forest, all scrapings of ponds and drains, all 
| drainage of kitchen and laundries. For shelter, 
we may use hedges and orchard belts, or lattices 
hung with vines. 

We need not invest in expensive greenhouses 
of glass in steel framing, as some of our Western 
American growers now do. The clever Frencli- 
man finds his cheap board frame with old 
window-sash sufficient, and instead of thick 
straw mats at eighty cents apiece, he uses reed 
mats at sixpence each, which last four years or 
more. The reeds grow in most of our marshes, 
and mat-making is a very simple and profitable 





| trade. 


Hand -Lights and Heat. 


OR hand-lights, we may take the substi- 
tute used in the gardens of Belgium, 


o——— Germany and Holland. This simple 





| hand-light is a frame of willow covered with 


| glazed muslin, under which the plant grows as 


finely as under glass. Better, in some respects, 
for the cotton is not so good a conductor of heat 
as glass. 

In place of the immense quantities of stable 
dressing which the Paris gardener uses by the 
hundreds of tons to the acre, it is common 
now to use hot-water pipes running through 
the garden beds of rich soil. Good authority 
says that fifty tons of coke will heat an acre of 
glass-houses the year round. Begin small, 
as all experts advise, with a quarter-acre, or 
even twenty-five hundred feet. You can buy a 
lot of that size for five dollars on warm garden 
soil near a railway-station, three hours from 
Boston, and learn that money is to be made by 
gardening at home as well as in Paris. 

Probably the best profit in American gardens 
is to be made from tomatoes under high culture. 
That means fresh tomatoes eight months of the 
year, and thirty pounds at least from each vine, 
of large, smooth fruit, red, pink or yellow, with 
as much variety of flavor as there is in apples. 


The Field of Experiment. 


a accomplish this, the seedlings are trans- 
planted four or five times, to make them 
stocky and throw their force into fruit- 
ing. They are trained on trellises to catch 








the full sun, and when sunshine is scarce 
in seasons of fog and rain, it is hinted that 
the electric light is turned on the green- 
houses with ripening effect. The field of 
experiment with gardens is wide—as are their 
profits. 
Eden lies in every garden rightly grown. 
And there are few places in this country 
where gardening is not only possible, but 
profitable. A well-informed grower told me 
that the most money was likely to be made 
from market-gardens near the smaller cities 
and towns, not in the great cities, which 
draw on the gardens of the world for 
supplies. 
If too far from markets, there is good 
work to be done raising seed in out-of- 
the-way places where plants will not mix. 
I do not know how long growers will have 
to pay five dollars for a hundred seeds of 
certain choice plants, but well-grown seed, 
clean from weeds, will always command its 
price, for busy gardeners cannot bother to 
grow their own seed. Women and children 
can earn pin-money in this way from the 
smallest plot of soil. 

My own first garden, six feet by ten, when 

















I was twelve years old, was planted chiefly to 
Indian corn, tended as if it were a pot plant, 
watered with house slop, and hoed every week. 
The huge amber ears it bore were instantly 
begged by my father for seed, as better than 
anything he could get. 

An English laborer cultivated a quarter-acre 
with spade and fork, raising fifteen bushels, 
which is the average of our wheat-crop per 








acre. It gave enough flour for him and his 











wife for a year; but if he had only known 
enough to raise it for seed-wheat, without much 
more pains, he could have sold his crop for a 
hundred dollars. 

You can, if you have no better chance, raise 
seed from plants in pots on the top of a bay 
window in town, and so learn the work of 
tending and enriching them for seed. Indeed, 
there is a good deal of gardening to be learned 
within the scope of one six-inch flower-pot. 
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‘gue LE day follow- 

ing was almost 
=——— a repetition of 
the first, but they were 
gradually getting through the swamp into higher 
ground; and now McNally laid out a new plan 
of campaign. 

That afternoon they gave the horses a long 
lay-off. They themselves went to bed with 
the hens,—or the partridges if you like,—and 
they got up at moonrise. 

‘*It’ll give us a chance to gain half a day on 
them,’’ said ‘‘Elephants,’’ ‘‘for in the light of 
the moon they’!l likely heave to.’’ 

But driving those old logging trails at night 
was about the most qualmy business that ‘‘Red’’ 
had ever been engaged in. 

There were mile-long stretches where there 
might as well have been no moon at all. The 
trees met overhead, and turned the road into a 
tunnel that bristled with darkness. Yet in the 
very blackest places of all something white 
always seemed to come out of the bush and go 
sliding along beside you. When the silence 
was most deathly you could hear it make 
horrid, soughing noises. 

Red would put forth all his strength to 
keep the shudders out of him, and then sud- 
denly something cold and clammy would clutch 
his face. That he realized next moment that 
this something was only a bunch of low-hanging 
leaves did not help matters at all. 
McNally and ‘‘Coakeney’’ made things a 
hundred times worse with their stories. 
. They were all about ghosts and dead 
men, and elephants that had gone mad 
and become man-killers. 

When in one of those tunnel - like 
stretches, from the depths of the woods 
there went up a fearful, blood-chilling 
scream, McNally dropped his voice to 
a hoarse whisper, and began to tell about 
loups-garoux—creatures said to be part 
man and part wolf, ‘‘and worse than 
any wild animal on earth. A visit from 
one would be enough to send a whole 
lumber-camp to the asylum. In fact, he 
and Coakeney would have been a heap 
wiser if they’d brought their guns 
along.’’ 

‘*Wot’s that ?’’ 

Red almost jumped out of his skin. 

Both keepers fell back in a delighted 
and ruthless snigger. Once more they 
had been teasing him. But they had 
really heard something, and they sat 
and listened. 

It might be only the night wind, but 
in the yawning blackness away to their 
right there was a steady rustling, and 
every little while a crackle as of break- 
ing underbrush. Another moment, and 
the horses stopped and began to rear. 

MeNally’s hand came down upon his 
knee with an exultant smack, and he 
jumped to the ground. 

‘*That’s all we needed to know,”’ 
he said; ‘‘and they’re comin’ our way, too.’’ 

It was the runaways. But if Red had been 
looking for more thrills and shivers at the cap- 
ture, he was very comfortably disappointed. 
As a matter of fact, the horses gave the most 
trouble. In the end, he and McNally had to 
go ahead with them. 

Coakeney waited till the four elephants got 
close enough to hear him easily. Then he 
eurved his hands about his mouth and sent 
forth a long call of: 

“Ohé, Deva! Tutt cum min!” 

A few minutes more and the fugitives were 
hurrying guiltily and eagerly after him along 
the road. 

‘*Tt’?s some good baled hay they want most 
of all,’’ said McNally, ‘‘and they’re willing 
to risk their lickin’ to get it. They’ve had 
enough of runnin’ away now to last them for a 
year.”’ 

There was only one other thing to chronicle 
that night. Some two hours before dawn, 
completely fagged out and half-dead for 
loss of sleep, they reached a small way- 
station. 

The young man who was baggageman, 
ticket agent and telegraph operator all in one, 
slept in a little cubby-hole behind the lamp- 
room. 

MeNally did not wait for Coakeney onl the 
elephants. He rapped him up, and began 
with apologies to explain that he would have 
to ask him to wire headquarters for — 

‘*Ah, cut it out! Cut it out!’’ cried the 
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young man, and started 
back to bed. ‘This ain’t 
my busy night!’’ 
MeNally went patient- 
ly to work to get him up again. 





‘*Look here, 
friend,’’ he said, ‘‘supposin’ you let me finish. 
We don’t like losin’ a man his sleep; but 
we’re about ready to drop ourselves, and on 
special service besides. Se if you’ll just give 
us about —’’ 

This time he had the gratification of being 


sworn at. ‘‘And I ain’t gettin’ up for any- 
body till to-morrow mornin’. See?’’ 

‘All right,’’ answered McNally, resignedly. 
‘*All right, I’m sorry for you. Some people 
you can talk to one way, and some you’ve got 
to talk to in another.’’ He plodded back 
through the soft tan-bark of the station-yard, 
to where Coakeney was waiting in the shadows, 
and he returned to that open bedroom window 
with Deva. ‘‘Fetch him out, old girl!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Fetch him out!’’ 

And the next moment, accompanied by such 
yells as would have made any mere loups- 
garouzx sound like cooing love-birds, Deva did 
fetch him out. 

Between three and four minutes later there 
was @ message in at headquarters calling for a 
special train. And it was the most urgent 
message ever sent down the line. 

Of the next twelve hours Red could have 
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Miillers were going to leave. He had been 
thinking about them more than anything 
else, and he wanted to see ‘‘Big Heinie’’ 
right away. They were not on the lot, the 
“costume man’’ in- 
formed him, but they 
had not left yet, and 
could not for some 
time. 

The Miillers were 
living at a boarding- 
house with the rest 
of the ‘‘Saxon Sam- 
sons’’ and some Ger- 
man trapeze people. 
The place was two 
blocks straight over 
from the lot, on K 
Street. The house 
was just at the corner, 
and he would know 
it by the upper ve- 
randa; most likely 
his friends would be 
sitting out in it at 
that minute. 

‘*And say,’’ he 
shouted after Red, 
‘*there’s two new 
members in the Saxon 
Samsons ; they’re the biggest thing in the show 
now. Only they’re not on salary yet.’’ 

Two new members—the biggest thing in the 
show, and not on salary yet? Now what did 
the costume man mean by that? But Red did 
not try to guess it. It was enough to learn 
that the Miillers would be staying on for a 
while yet—that he would not be getting back 
from that elephant-hunt only in time to say 
good-by to them. 

The truth was, altogether too much had been 
happening of late. He had always felt, of 
course, that a circus was a place where more 
things can happen in a week than you gen- 
erally get in a lifetime; but in that last week 
things had piled up on him so fast that he 
could not sort them out. He wanted time to 
sit down somewhere and think for a day or 
two and catch up. 

In the matter of adventures, for the first 
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told only the haziest story. When for a few 
moments he did wake up, he was again lying 
beside McNally; but this time they were in 
the end of a horse car, on a bed of fragrant 
spruce and tamarack. They had just pulled 
out for Chicago. 

Deva, who was not tied in any way what- 
ever, was standing with her head toward them. 
Every little while she would reach out and 
snuggle her trunk under their arms in a shame- 
faced way. 

“Oh, that’ll do now, old girl, that’ll do 
now !’’ responded Elephants, giving her 
‘finger’? a pinch. ‘‘You needn’t try to soft- 
solder us at all! But if you just see that that 
lad behind you doesn’t.do us any mischief or 
butt his way through the side, maybe all will 
be forgiven yet.’’ 

Then Red went off to sleep as if he were in 
the old ‘‘Newsies’ ’’ Lodging-House, and slept 
for four hours more. 

They reached West Chicago, and found the 
‘lot’? just in time to get to the ‘‘cook tent’’ 
before supper was over. To Red’s surprise, 
‘*The Big Show’’ was blithely and serenely 
unchanged. It looked as if it had never known 
a blow-down or an elephant stampede in all 
its existence. The band was playing ‘‘Hia- 
watha.’’ You might have believed that it 
had gone straight on playing it since the 
night when Red had heard it last from Deva’s 
back. 

At the bottom of his heart Red felt that it 





time in his life, he felt that he had had 
his fill. There was no use in a man’s being 
scared to death every day. It seemed to him 
that he would be content to go along for 
several months now and have no more at all. 
Or, better still, what he wanted was some 
quiet farm place like ‘‘Spider’s,’’ where you 
could go out and have an adventure once in a 
while, but where they were not everlastingly 
coming at you. 


But even as he was having these very wise | fall 


reflections, the law of mysterious chance had 
begun to act again, and one final adventure 
was ‘‘coming at him’’ already. The two blocks 
between the show-grounds and K Street were 
almost taken up with low saloons. And as he 
got their sour and rancid odors through the 
wicker swinging doors, there came back to 
him that afternoon in Buffalo, when he stood 
in front of a saloon, waiting for ‘‘Fat’’ and 
**Cut Nose.’’ 

He guessed, with a return of all his power 
to grin, that The Big Show would not see Cut 
Nose again—not while a pair of Japanese 
twins named ‘‘Togo’’ and ‘‘Nogo’’ were with it. 
But Fat had been going to Chicago, and it was 
possible that he might still be lingering round. 
If he was — 

The saloon door he was just passing swung 
open, and Fat came out of it! 

There was one bursting, overwhelming 
moment of recognition, and then to Fat all the 
feeling of his stone bruises came back in one 


showed very little feeling, especially as the| vengeful rush; and Red’s grin, for all its 
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vitality, froze to death. With a yelp of terror, 
he dodged out into the road and ran for K 
Street. 

It was not seven o’clock, and therefore still 
quite light. As the 
costume man had 
prophesied, the Saxon 
Samsons were sitting 
in that upper ve- 
randa. Another min- 
ute, and they were 
gaping over the side 
of it. 

Preceded by such a 
voice of infuriate pur- 
suit as might have 
come from a whole 
pack of howling dogs, 
Red McGaw slid 
round the corner be- 
low them! 

He looked about 
him for one tortured 
half-moment, and 
then made for the 
front door. Behind 
him came one of those 
misguided organizers 
of fights and trouble 
whom the Saxon 
Samsons had had the pleasure of dealing 
with weeks before; at the beginning of their 
acquaintance. 

They felt quite equal to dealing with him 
again. If Cut Nose’s parting visit to Big 
Show circles had been unexampled in its pain- 
fulness, Fat’s was, if anything, to be rather 
more so. 

Red plunged into the open door; Fat fol- 
lowed. Half-way up the stairs he followed, 
too. But he got no farther. 

The company from the upper veranda had 
rushed into the up-stairs hall. Just as Fat’s 
hands were upon Red’s ankles, Ludwig bent 
himself swiftly backward and down over the 
banister directly above them. He buckled 
himself to it by his knees. His large white 
hands closed upon Fat’s shoulder. He jerked 
him a yard into the air, as if he had been a 
sack of clothes, and then gave him ‘‘the light- 
ning turnover.’’ 

Fat yelled like a man who has lost his grip 
upon this whirling earth. 

But if he believed that he was going to 
break his neck when he came down again, he 
was at any rate wrong in that. 

Big Heinie had now reached the bottom of 
the stairs, and was only waiting till Fat felt 
ready to descend. 

He caught him on the drop, and in his turn 
gave him that lightning turnover, this time 
back ward. 

‘**Circuses iss derrible dangerous blaces,’’ he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘If you ain’d careful, you 
seare our friendt Red some time!’’ 

Then he ‘‘cart-wheeled’’ him through the 
lower hall, down the steps, and out upon the 
grass-plot beside them. ‘‘Aber, no doubt you 
haf come back to take some yimnastic lessons, 
yes?’’ and he delivered him over to Gustav 
and Franz. 

One on each side, they took him ‘‘wing and 
hip,’’ and shot him heels over head. He fell on 
his feet, but not to waste any time that way. 
Again and again they flipped him over, faster 
and faster, till he fairly spun. 

‘*Dass iss ‘turnin’ spotters’ called,’’ explained 
Big Heinie, ‘‘und you do it sehr gut. In two, 
t’ree weeks you know a lot. Shall we now 
mit der revolving barrel begin ?’’ 

He dropped on his back, swung his feet into 
the air, caught Fat almost as deftly upon his 
canvas soles as if he had been the party-colored 
barrel of the circus ring itself, and tossed him 
for position. 

By this time there was an audience round 
them that blocked the street; but an audience 
was rather an encouragement to the Saxon 
Samsons. 

Ludwig dropped promptly upon his back, and 
began to ‘‘play catch’’—with Fat no longer 
able to articulate anything that sounded like 
language at all. 

And at that juncture a large, red-haired and 
staring policeman broke through the crowd. 
His club was in his hand, but he almost let it 





‘Well, in the name of the Great Bog of 
Athlone!’’ he gasped. 

Ludwig and Big Heinie rose to their feet, 
but Fat did not. He sat upon the grass, 
swinging weakly to and fro, and sank his 
fingers into the soil as if he never intended to 
let go of it. 

‘*Will yez just tell me what it manes now, 
say!’’ repeated the policeman. 

‘* Ach, we was all yoost havin’ some friendtly 
yinks togedder,’’ replied Big Heinie, and 
beamed upon him pacifyingly. 

‘*T’ve a mind to land the whole lot of ye in 
the station-house !’’ 

Fat had pretty well come to. For the first 
time in his life he found himself regarding « 
blue coat and brass buttons with gratitude. 
‘*You can,’’ he said, getting his breath. ‘‘I’ve 
had all I want with this bunch!’’ 

‘*But I ain’t yet heard no charge agin yez!’’ 

Then Fat gazed at those large childlike 
German faces with another expression. It 


| looked as if they were not going to make any 
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charge, although very well did he remember 
that day beside the high trestle in the Pennsyl- 
vania hills! He remembered a lot of other 
things, too, which no one else knew anything 
about. 

“‘Ach,’’ said Big Heinie, ‘‘you t’ink we’re 
goin’ to sboil der fun alretty? ‘You yoost run 
away, und stop der drinkin’, und try to be 





goot. Ain’d dot what you say, Red?’’ 
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**‘Sure!’? Red smiled, and felt a wonderful 
relief. ‘‘Sure! I’ve been thinkin’ that Fat 
ain’t so bad, all the time!’’ 


And if the world has indeed suffered greatly | 


because the bruised and dusty and wholly 
speechless Fat had, despite all his faults and 
iniquities, been given another chance, it has 
never complained of it as yet. 
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| Ferguson, we were absolutely dependent on pipe. He pressed my arm twice; whatever it 

ourselves. We could not remain there long. | was he wanted, he hadn’t got it yet. 

The cold water would numb and drown us. | ‘For a while he clung there, breathing 
‘‘Might not the walls afford some rough | hard. Then down he went again. What in 

| place up which we could climb? Charley | the world could there be at the bottom that 

| started paddling round the pit to the right and | would help us to escape? I hoped he hadn’t 

I to the left, pawing at the hard ore. But the | gone crazy. 

miners had done their work too well; the **He stayed longer than before. Exploring 


TO BE CONTINUED. :| sides were smooth. We passed each other, | ten feet under water couldn’t be much fun. 
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MY SILENT PARTNER’ 


W. TOLMAN 








se NEVER see a deaf and dumb man,’’ 
said the engineer of the dredge, ret- 

———= rospectively, ‘‘ without thinking of 
Charley Cassilear. In thirty years I’ve had 
to do with all sorts of men and machinery, 
good, bad and indifferent. About some things 
my memory’s pretty hazy, but I’ll never forget 
the scrape I got into when I was master me- 
chanie of the Record King hematite-mine in 
the Marquette region, with Charley as assist- 
ant. 

“Charley was just turned twenty-one; he 
was literally a ‘silent partner,’ being, as I 
have said, deaf and dumb. ’Twas a bad 
handicap, but he had brains and grit for a 
dozen. He knew more about boilers and steam- 
pumps than any two ordinary mechanics. I 
guess he put into study and thought the hours 
men with ears and tongues waste in talk that 
doesn’t amount to anything. He was quick, 
too; drop him into a hard place, and he always 
fell on his feet. 

‘*Well, Charley and I slid along comfortably 
for two years. We had our signal-code, and 
understood each other perfectly. When a man’s 
working about machinery, actually working, 
mind you, not loafing, it’s surprising how little 
real need he has of his tongue. 

**One cool Saturday night late in September 
the Number 6 Knowles pump in Shaft 3 
winze went on strike. It was a hurry call for 
the doctor; so just before midnight Ferguson, 
the engineer, shot Charley and me to the 
bottom of the shaft in the ore-bucket. 

‘*A hundred yards along the main drift, a 
right-angled turn, forty more through a cross- 
drift, and we hit the winze. 

‘+ At its end lay the well, ten feet square and 





twenty deep, half-full of black water, with a 
plank running over it to a niche where the 
pump was placed. I started across, Charley 
close behind. 

‘“‘Now accidents happen five hundred feet 
underground as well as at the surface. I could | 
almost put my hand on the pump when a little | 
rock slipped out from under the plank end, | 


candles in caps, tool-bags round necks, arms 
outstretched. Then with a mighty splash the 
glass shivered into a million pieces, and | 
plunged through it into icy ink. 

‘*For a little I threshed about under the 
surface, almost stunned. Soon, however, the 
cold water brought me to; and I realized that 
the stars I saw were in my head, and not out- 
side. I threw the tool-bag off my neck, began 
to paddle, and came quickly up. My hands 
touched iron; it was the three-inch suction- 
pipe of the pump. 


**My skull was splitting. What had hit me? | 


At first I thought I had been struck from 
behind. But I felt a bump on my temple 
instead of on the back of my head. Then I 
understood. 

‘*Beside me rose a wheezing and splashing ; 
Charley had fallen in, too. I reached out, 
clutched a shoulder, and dragged him to the 
pipe. There we clung silently, neck-deep, 
fingers locked round the chill iron. I never 
knew before that it could be so utterly dark. 

“‘Drip-drip-drip ! Save for that, absolute 
stillness. Drip-drip-drip! It was no place 
for warm-blooded mortals. We must bestir 
ourselves. 

‘*The pump was but ten feet above. We 
must climb the pipe. I groped for Charley’s 
fingers and put them on my lips; he could 
read the words as I shaped them, though he 
could not hear. 

“I’m going to climb the pipe. Follow 
me.’ 

**He tapped my arm three times in sign that 
he understood. Then he pushed off to give me 
free space for climbing. 

‘*Twisting my legs round the pipe, I took 
hold high above, and partly raised my body. 
A few efforts should bring me to the elbow, 
where the tube turned at right angles and ran 


/in horizontally toward the pump. “But the 


iron was oily, and had, besides, that greasiness 
which hematite imparts to everything round 
it. I was just clear of the water when back I 
splashed. 


and met again at the pipe, disappointed and | But at any rate it couldn’t be any darker there 
| discouraged. than it was at the top. The deepest spot was 
“But it wouldn’t do to give up. The pipe | right under the pipe. I felt something strike 
| was too slippery to support my entire weight; | against it, and knew he was fumbling round 
| but perhaps I could climb by holding on to it | there. Then his head touched my foot, and 
| with my hands and bracing my feet against | up he popped, gasping. 
| the wall, only eighteen inches off. At any| ‘‘He was almost played out, but he pressed 
| rate, it was worth trying. | my arm three times, and chuckled. So I knew 
‘About two feet above the water my fingers | he’d got it. He pressed my hand against 
| found a slight ledge. Grasping the pipe firmly | something, and I saw what he had been after 
| with both hands, I rested my right boot heel | —his tool-kit. 
| on this little shelf. It was not more than half ‘*Fingers had to take the place of eyes, ears 
}an inch wide, but I hoped to keep my foot | and tongue. He hung the bag round my neck, 
pressed hard enough against the rock to hold | and began fumbling in it. Pretty soon he let 
| myself up. Bracing away, I took a higher | me feel a monkey-wrench tied on the end of a 
hold. My entire body rose, dripping. I shifted | coil of small rope. He made motions, as if 
my grasp; off slipped my heel, and back I | throwing the wrench up in the air; and at 
| dropped. last I understood his scheme, and grew as 
| ‘*Four times I tried, and failed. My soaked | excited as he. 
| boots were so slippery that I couldn’t geta| ‘‘If that wrench could be tossed over the 
firm purchase. | elbow of the pipe, so that the rope would hang 
**Could I do better barefoot? | down on each side, we could easily pull our- 
“It was a hard job to get those boots off. | selves up. 
They stuck as if they were glued. Charley| ‘‘But it wasn’t the easiest thing to do in that 
helped, as with both hands I tugged and | pitchiness. The wrench, too, if it dropped on 
| wrestled, part of the time under water. Atj|a man’s skull, would crack it like crockery. 
last, strangling and exhausted, I kicked myself | So when Charley got ready to make his cast, 
free. he motioned me away, and I swam over to the 
‘*By this time we knew what a tight place | other side of the pit. 
| we were in. If we didn’t get out pretty soon, | ‘Swish! went the rope, and then kling ! 
| we should drown like rats. And safety was | rang the wrench on the pipe; a second later it 
only three yards away! It was maddening! | splashed into the water. Failed! 
| Setting my teeth, I stuck the tips of my bare; ‘‘Charley tried it seven times, and seven 
toes on the ledge, and lifted myself once | times it fell back. I heard it go up the eighth, 
| more. and then the rope began to brush softly. Pres- 
“Tt was a bitter climb, hard and deadly | ently, tick! tick! tick ! Charley snapped his 
|slow. The pipe seemed a hundred feet high. | finger against the pipe, to signal that it had 
| Just as my fingers touched the elbow, off | caught: 
| slipped my feet, and down I slid. It wasa| ‘‘You can guess it didn’t take me long to get 
| terrible disappointment. I hadn’t the strength | across the pit. Charley insisted that I should 
| to try it again. go up first. So squeezing the ropes together 
‘*Numbness was creeping over me. I felt | between both hands and twisting my legs 
we had exhausted every resource. But it | round the pipe, I hoisted myself carefully. I 
|seemed ridiculous for two able-bodied men | was close to the elbow when the rope suddenly 
to drown in a hole like that. I had seen some | slipped off. 
| tough steamboating on the Lakes; and hereI; ‘‘Back I fell, striking Charley on the shoul- 
| was in deadly peril from a few hogsheads of | ders and driving him under water. It was a 
| water. wonder I didn’t break his neck. As it was, it 
**As I hung there in the gloom, feeling hurt his arm so he couldn’t throw, and I had 
pretty blue, Charley clawed my sleeve excitedly. to see what I could do. 
He had a plan. What could it be? ‘*T don’t know how many times I tried before 
**Patting my arm in sign that I should wait, | the wrench went over. But at last it did, and 
he pushed away from the pipe. He could | I paid out the rope inch by inch till I had both 
swim like a pike. I heard a splash; then) parts on my hands. This time I worked it 
silence. Charley had gone down. Why? well back toward the pump, and went up 
‘I waited. Seconds passed, unbroken save | very carefully. Soon I was safe on the ledge, 











and the plank tilted a bit. Of course I didn’t! ‘‘AgainI tried; andagainand again. I was 
want to be dumped into the pit, so I jumped | like the frog in the well that slipped back two 
for the ledge, forgetting for a second that steps for every three he took. Only I was 
the top of the niche was lower than that doing worse than he, for I was making no 
of the winze. I was reminded of it pretty | gain whatever. 
quick. | ‘I gave it up, exhausted. Then Charley 
‘*Bang! It seemed as if a pile-driver had | took his turn, and succeeded no better. Things 
hit me. I tumbled backward in a rain of | began to look serious. 
fireworks, and went down into the water. | In that pitchy little pocket a tenth of a 
‘“*T caught a sidewise glimpse of the pump mile under the tree roots, with the engine- 
jumping for the roof. In the polished black | room so far off that our loudest shout was 
mirror leaping to meet me were two men, |as helpless as the faintest whisper to reach 


for that drip-drip-drip! What could he be 
doing? I imagined I could feel water-currents 


began to grow anxious. Something must have 
happened -to him. What if he never came 
up? I should go stark mad alone in that 
blackness. 

‘*Suddenly I heard the low bursting of air- 
bubbles. Wavelets lapped the walls. Charley 
was coming up. There was a little splash, 
like a fish breaking water, and I heard him 





puffing. A moment later he had hold of the 


against my body. Still he stayed down. I} 


and it wasn’t long before Charley stood beside 
me. 
| **¥You may guess we didn’t try to cross that 
plank until we had made it perfectly solid by 
| putting rocks under its end. Then we crawled 
| over in the dark, one at a time, felt our way 
| back to the shaft, and rang for Ferguson. After 
he had hoisted us up, and we’d dried off in the 
engine-room, we went down again and fixed 
the pump. 

‘*That time we were mighty careful not to 
tumble into the well.’’ 
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ww HEY were there—four hundred of 
} them—at nine o’clock in the morn- 
=———— ing, in spite of the November wind. 
They were there not merely to hear Brahms’s 
beautiful symphony and Beethoven’s mag- 
nificent concerto,—those they would have 
always with them,—but that day they were 
intending to see and hear the wonderful 
Paderewski. 

Every car that stopped at the corner un- 
loaded its small crowd of hero-worshipers and 
music-lovers. 

Fat women climbed off backward and came 
to attach themselves to the end of the line, 
bags waving and shawls streaming in their 
wake; schoolgirls came with their books and 
inevitable candy; middle-aged women with 
camp-stools and novels; pale musicians; the 
peanut-eating man; the gum-chewing girl; 
the youth with the how-to-understand-music 
book sticking out of his pocket; the man 
about town, and even one or two college men 
were there. 

Among the later arrivals was a small boy, 
about fourteen years of age. He crossed the 
street on the run, dodging skilfully the cars 
and teams, and hurrying along the curb until 
he reached the end of the column, darted 
triumphantly into his place. 

The next to join the line was a little girl 
of about the same age as the boy, and soon 
the two were talking together like old friends. 








Her name was Madeline and his was Carl. 
Madeline’s big sister had a studio right across | 


the street, but this was the first 
symphony concert Madeline had 
ever been to, as she lived far out in 
the country and seldom came to 
the city. Carl had frankly come 
to see his hero, the great Pade- 
rewski, whom up to this time 
he had had to worship at a dis- 
tance. The two children found 
much to amuse them, and the 
long, cold hours passed swiftly. 

Now it was only half an hour 
to opening-time, and a general stir 
moved along the column. Camp- 
stools were packed up, books were 
closed,magazines and papers were 
thrown aside, and the great crowd 
stretched its stiff limbs and became 
restless. Little Carl stamped the 
chill out of his feet and felt to 
see if his bright quarter was still 
safe in his trousers pocket. 

At that moment a portly woman 
brushed his elbow in passing, and 
away rolled the shining coin across 
the sidewalk. Carl rushed out of 
line after it. 

The woman, turning round, saw 
the empty place, and as the guard 


was not looking her way, and as Carl was| might make in his chances of getting one of | pushed Madeline within the doors just as 
only a child, serenely slipped into the vacancy. | the limited number of seats. 
Carl squeezed back into the little remaining 
space and said nothing. He realized, how- | down the line had been counting the people 
ever, the serious difference this one woman |ahead of them and calculating their own bravely, to himself, as he turned away. 





prospects of getting in, and Carl 
had heard one of them count, 
‘Five hundred and one—five hun- 
dred and two,’’ as she passed him. 
And there were only five hundred 
and five available seats, and when 
those were taken the doors would 
close. 

Presently the guards formed the 
column in a compact and regular 
order. Carl cried joyfully to 
Madeline: 

‘*They’re going in! The line’s 
moving! They’re going in!’’ 

His heart beat rapidly and his 
breath came in gasps as he ap- 
proached the door. Soon he would 
see his idol. At last he was right 
in front of the tallyman, and as 
he passed he heard the man call, 
‘*Five hundred five! No more 
to-day !? 

So Madeline, too, had got in! 
But when he turned, laughing, 
; he saw the guard put his arm 
j 4G : before her and begin to close the 
fi ; he gate. 

He was number five hundred 
and five! He jumped back and 








they shut in his face. 
All the forenoon schoolgirls from farther| ‘‘She’d never been before, and she lives 
way out in the country,’’ argued Carl, 
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FURST VON BULOW, GERMAN IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ow College students have a Gluten Club. 
To prove that the name is not to be pro- 
nounced ‘‘glutton,’’ they have announced that 
they live on four and a half cents a day. 
D bes English language is a healthily growing 
, tongue. Men hardly middle-aged can re- 
member when ‘‘blizzard’’ was a new word, 
and now we hear the prostrating hot waves of 
the summer denominated ‘‘sizzards.’? The word 
is picturesque enough to live. 


_— an experiment of three months with cars 
reserved for women, the managers of the 
tunnel from New York to Jersey City have 
abandoned the arrangement. At first the women 
crowded the cars, but after the novelty wore 
off they began to take the cars with the men, 
in accordance with their old habit. 


&» illustration of the difficulties met by those 
who seek to raise the social standard comes 
from London, where a borough council recently 
erected forty little dwellings for the poorest 
class, each with a bath-room. An investigation 
a few months later showed that in thirty-six of 
the forty houses the tenants used the bath-tub 
wholly for the storage of fuel, clothing and 
general rubbish. 


lanks twenty-four feet long and forty inches 

wide, cut from Alaskan trees, are shown 
at the Seattle Exposition. That is the sort of 
timber the Eastern forests used to produce a 
century ago. As the last of these are stripped 
off, a new source of wealth promises to arise 
in Seward’s ‘‘bad bargain,’’ that wonderful 
northern territory which has become his chief 
claim to the grateful remembrance of his country. 
Pom in New York State now hold a thou- 

sand alien convicts. More than three hun- 
dred of these had been convicted of felonies 
within three years after their arrival in this 
country, a fact which, under the national laws, 
makes them deportable. Twenty - seven have 
been identified as convicts before they came to 
the United States. Europe is likely to receive 
before long an assortment of goods sent on 
approval, but returned as unsatisfactory. 


R= families, like others, have a habit of 
growing up, and the Princess Alexandra: 
Victoria of Fife, the first grandchild of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra to attain her 
eighteenth year, recently made her appearance 
in society. She is the elder danghter of the 
Princess Royal and the Duke of Fife, and it is 
said, ‘‘closely resembles her beautiful grand- 
mother in features, expression and manner.’’ 
If also she resembles her popular grandfather 
in tact, discretion and general level-headedness, 
she is a fortunate young woman. 


he popularity of what is called ‘‘practical’’ 
education has had a recent striking testi- 
monial from Missouri. A farmer sent his son 
to the state agricultural college. The boy’s 
letters so interested and excited his father that 
the old gentleman himself moved to the college 
town, entered two years later than his son, and 
caught up with and passed him in his studies. 
One of the pleasantest parts of the story is the 
fact that the father took and enjoyed the gym- 
nasium work, was elected to one of the fra- 
ternities, and altogether was one of the most 
popular ‘‘boys’’ in college. 
ndividually, as all travellers testify, the Chi- 
nese are an exceptionally honest people, but in 
the official life of the empire there has long been 
systematic corruption and wholesale pilfering 
such as few other lands have ever known. 
special significance, therefore, is the recent 
removal of a Chinese viceroy on the charge of 
corruption. When the viceroy was suddenly 
confronted with the charges, he was so amazed 
and confounded that he suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy. Such a thing as interfering with 
the plundering of the poor by a public official 
was unheard of. The incident is welcome 
evidence that China is really waking up. 
(oa clerks in Washington will come 
from a wider area, if the latest changes in 
the civil service law accomplish their purpose. 
‘Tlie amended law provides that all examinations 
of applicants for appointment shall be held in 
the state in which the applicants live, and that 
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no person is eligible who has not been a resi- 
dent of the state for a year. It is also provided 
that but one person in a family may be em- 
ployed. The object of these changes is to pre- 
vent crowding the departments with residents 
of the District of Columbia and of the neigh- 
boring states, to the exclusion of citizens of 
Maine, Florida, Texas and California, and the 
intervening country. 


* © 


THE TASTE FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


The educated man knows much 
And hungers to know more. Honor to him! 
Charles S. Nutter. 


* 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE CHANCELLOR. 


o student of current history will fail to see 
the deep significance of recent events in 
Germany, which led to the resignation 

of the imperial chancellor, Prince Biilow. 

The parliament of Germany consists of two 
houses—the Bundesrat, which represents the 
federated governments of the empire, and the 
Reichstag, which is a body elected by those in 
the several kingdoms and duchies who are 
qualified to vote. 

The business of the parliament is proposed 
and voted by the Bundesrat, under the advice 
of the chancellor, and must be concurred in by 
the Reichstag, which does not originate gov- 
ernment measures. Usually, when the Reichs- 
tag refuses its consent to imperial measures, 
there is, first, a strong pressure exerted on it 
by the chancellor, and if that fails, the Reichs- 
tag is dissolved and a general election is held. 

Germany has been in a bad way financially, 
and Prince Biilow proposed a general reform 
of taxation, which the Bundesrat approved. 
The Reichstag rejected the scheme and substi- 
tuted different taxes, which the chancellor re- 
jected. The majority, known as the ‘‘bloc,’’ 
made up of several parties and groups, which 
had previously supported Biilow, was broken 
up, and new party alliances were formed. 

The chancellor, thus defeated, offered to re- 
sign, but the Kaiser refused ‘‘at the present 
moment’’ to accept his resignation. As the 
financial needs of the government were press- 
ing, he continued in office until] the tax laws 
were voted, and then resigned. 

The importance of these events lies in the 
fact that the Reichstag has for the first time 
asserted and maintained its right to override the 
policy of the Bundesrat, and has practically 
forced the retirement of an imperial chancellor 
—an officer who has heretofore been responsible 
to the Emperor only. In other words, the pop- 
ular branch of the parliament has overruled 
both the other branch, which represents the 
royal and grand ducal governments, and the 
Kaiser himself. 

It may be a long step from this situation to 
that of a constitutional government and a re- 
sponsible ministry; but a parliamentary body 
which has once claimed and exercised a power 
is sure to reassert that power, and ultimately to 


possess it. 
* @ 


THE “DEAD-LINE” OF FIFTY. 
very man who has passed the age of fifty 
years regards the possibility of getting 
out of work as he would look upon some 
great calamity. Employers are supposed to 
prefer younger men, a supposition warranted 
by their. frequent refusal to consider the appli- 
cation of one who has passed middle life. A 
certain school board lately illustrated this 
tendency. It rejected all candidates over fifty 
years old for the position of superintendent of 
schools. Long experience was a disqualifi- 
cation. ° 

It is not true, however, that all employers 
prefer younger men. This has been proved 
lately by a daily newspaper in New York 
which sought to help the men out of work. It 
has been printing free of charge the advertise- 
ments of all over fifty who wish employment. 
Employers have responded with the alacrity 
which was to be expected. They seek men of 
experience and of steady habits who will not 
be distracted by the amusements of the city. 

In @ highly organized society mature men 
who have worked for wages or salary all their 
lives are frequently thrown out of employment 
through no fault of their own. In times of 
business depression it is difficult for them to find 
employment, even though they may be more 
capable than men ‘with less training. 

Some business men, at least, are convinced 
that the older men have profited by the passage 
of years, and act upon their judgment by taking 
such men back into their factories and offices. 


THE AGE OF CONCRETE. 


owhere else in the world has house-build- 
N ing of wood been so general as in the 
United States. The abundance of all 
the sorts of timber most suitable for the purpose 
has made such building cheap; and capable 
architects have developed in this country a style 
of wood construction not less characteristic than 
the buildings of Switzerland or Norway, and 
more comfortable and convenient. 
But the age of wood is passing away. Every 
year the supply of lumber diminishes and the 





price rises. A substitute is necessary, and has 
apparently been found in concrete. Already 
used freely for engineering works and great 
factory or business buildings, it is no less serv- 
iceable for the small dwelling-house and garage. 
Nearly five million barrels of cement a year 
are used on the Panama Canal. The great 
irrigation dams of the West, the viaduct which 
carries the railroad across the Florida Keys, 
the immense stadium at Harvard University 
are all of concrete. Moreover, next month is to 
see the erection of the first of the houses which 
Mr. Edison declares he can build of concrete 
for twelve hundred dollars. 

In Italy they have even built boats of con- 
crete, barges of one hundred tons’ burden which 
float perfectly and are much less liable to injury 
than boats of wood or even steel. 

The enthusiasts tell us that we are on the 
threshold of an ‘tage of concrete’’; the dura- 
bility, the resistance to fire, the artistic possi- 
bilities and the increasing cheapness of the 
material make the prediction reasonable. The 
growth of the industry in this country is cer- 
tainly remarkable. ‘Twenty years ago scarcely 
any Portland cement was made here. The 
little that was needed was all imported. To- 


day America makes over sixty million barrels | 


a year, and the production increases by ten 
million barrels annually. 


TROUBLE. 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 


Or a trouble is what you make it, 
Selected. 


* @¢ 


PICKPOCKETS OF THE SPIRIT. 


class of spiritual burglars ravages the earth, 

as bank robbers and second-story thieves 

break locks and steal valuables. The 

prey of these criminals is the illusions which 

alone make life worth living for thousands of 

struggling souls. The very word ‘‘illusion’’ 

enrages these men and women,—chiefly women, 

—who vaunt their devotion to ‘‘the plain truth’’ 
as if it were the only virtue. 

A widow passes her life in the cleaning and 
running and mending and meager cooking by 
which a humble lodging-house is made to keep 
soul and body together for herself and her three 
children. She is sustained through the monot- 
onous and weary days by an unquestioning 
belief that when the weary life is ended she 
and her fellow disciples will sit on thrones and 
mete out judgment to the nations of the earth. 

Along comes a spiritual burglar, and cries, 
‘*Fiddlesticks! An old woman’s story !’’ 

Behold, the strong tower of faith into which 
the tired woman had been able to withdraw 
from toil is forever desolated by the hand of a 
thief! 

A little child, scrawny, sallow, with scanty 
hair and red-circled eyes, has dreamed through 
all her nine years that she will grow up a 
beautiful lady, to whom scores of handsome 
youths will offer their homage. When her 


mother scolded, her teacher frowned, or her eyes | 


pained her, she forgot herself in her dream. 

One day a conscientious teacher lost patience 
with the child’s absence of mind, and told her 
in a few cruel phrases what she looked like 
and what she was growing up to be. 

When that school-day ended, the teacher 
walked away scot-free; but she deserved the 
dock and the prison more richly than many a 
felon, for she had stolen and destroyed an irre- 


placeable treasure. 

E in Washington have been much disturbed 
by a recent order of Secretary Nagel of 

the Department of Commerce and Labor that 

the heads of bureaus under his jurisdiction 

should prepare a report upon the efficiency of 

the clerks under them. 

The test is reported to have disclosed the fact 
that one in ten of the clerks is inefficient. The 
proportion is surprisingly low. It is not gen- 
erally known outside of Washington that a sort 
of efficiency record of the clerks has been kept 
for years. Employés have been ‘‘marked’’ on 
their work, like schoolboys, but neither’ by them 
nor by their superiors has the record been taken 
very seriously. 

Secretary Nagel’s order brings to the front 
one of the great problems of government admin- 
istration everywhere—a problem from which 
no nation is wholly free, and for which no 
perfect solution has been discovered. 

It is admitted by those most familiar with 
conditions in the United States that the work 
of the departments at Washington could be done 
by contract with private firms for less than 
one-half what it now costs. The working 
hours of the clerks are from nine o’clock in the 
morning until half past four. Throughout 
the summer months Saturday is a half-holiday, 
and every clerk has thirty days of sick-leave 
during the year, and thirty days’ vacation, 
both with full pay. Salaries range from seven 
hundred and fifty dollars to twenty-five hundred ; 
but those who receive more than twelve hun- 
dred are more than those who receive less than 
that sum. 

The average, although not large, is higher 
than the payment for similar work in private 
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employment. Nevertheless, it is not sufficient to 
enable clerks to lay up a fund for the time 
when they will be superannuated, and they 
have formed an organization the object of which 
is the establishment of civil pensions for aged 
government employés. 

In the past the United States has suffered 
greatly in its public service through political 
influence. The establishment of civil service 
reform has worked a great improvement, but 
not perfection. Moreover, since it has placed 
this country in line with foreign nations in the 
matter of civil service, it is almost inevitable 
that in time it will also introduce the foreign 
practise of civil pensions. That question, how- 
ever, is too large to discuss here. 
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WHITE RACES IN THE TROPICS. 


octor Gorgas, the new president of the 

American Medical Association, makes 

the confident prediction that when the 
year 1909 is as old as the Norman Conquest is 
at the present time, the tropics will be the 
centers of as powerful and as fine a white 
civilization as any -that will exist in the tem- 
perate zones. 

He bases the prediction largely upon what 
has been accomplished in Cuba and Panama— 
a work in which he has himself played a prom- 
inent part—in the successful warfare against 
the diseases which have hitherto been regarded 
as making it impossible for the white man to 
thrive in the tropics. 

A period of eight or nine centuries is a long 
look into the future, and many far stranger 
things are possible in that time than a realization 
of the prediction. The oldest civilizations which 
have left a trace behind them were in tropical 
or subtropical regions, and their degree of 
civilization was not one to be despised from our 
twentieth century view-point in more northern 
lands. 

If a white civilization shall some day flourish 
on the banks of the Niger, the Congo and the 
Amazon, it will naturally be mainly an agri- 
cultural civilization, relieving the strain which 
the increasing demand for food will put upon 
the lands of the temperate zones as the world’s 
population grows greater. The returns for 
agricultural labor are far greater there, and 
extensive manufacturing enterprises are hardly 
conceivable under tropic skies. 

There will be other problems to deal with in 
addition to yellow fever and malaria, the menace 
of which is now minimized—the sleeping-sick- 
ness, for example, and such things as proper 
dress and diet, temperate habits and fitting 
hours of labor. Can the white race retain its 
superior vigor of body and mind, or will it 
degenerate as it drifts from the temperate zone 
to the tropics? It is one thing for man to 
protect himself against tropical diseases, but 
quite another to resist the enervating effect of a 
continual intense heat. The theme is one which 
suggests many interesting possibilities of specu- 
| lation. 

* ¢ © 

tis only a few years ago that railroad managers 

were much worried about the quality of rails 
which American manufacturers were furnishing. 
The inereased weight of rolling-stock and the 
amount of traffic required rails of great hardness, 
to resist wear. This was secured, but at the ex- 
pense of toughness; and breakage of rails became 
one of the most frequent sources of accident. 
Improvements have been made in the process, 
by which titanium, unusable as an alloy in blast 
furnaces, is used in electric furnaces, with the 
result of producing an exceedingly elastic, tough 
rail, as well as one that resists wear well. Of 
ninety thousand tons of the new rails used on one 
road, only four rails have broken. In the old-style 
rails the number of breakages in the same period 
would have been from ninety to one hundred. 
The new process is regarded as of especial interest 
in view of the coming electrification of railway 
motive power. The heavy electric engines are 
very hard on rails. 


here is nothing new under the sun. The taxi- 
cab, which is probably supposed by most to 
be a recent invention, was in use ages ago. 
Ancient documents plainly show, says Prof. E. H. 
Parker in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, “that 
mechanical carts capable of registering distances 
travelled, by counting and recording the revolu- 
tions of very large cart-wheels, connected by cogs 
with other concentric or eccentric horizontal and 
perpendicular wheels of proportionate diameters, 
have been well known to the Chinese for seventeen 
or eighteen hundred years.” On the top of the 
cart was the figure of a man holding a drum, which 
he beat when one Ji, a third of a mile, was 
travelled. Some carts had in addition a figure 
holding a cymbal, which was struck when the 
drum had been beaten ten times. 
nterest in the project of damming Niagara River 
has been renewed by the approaching report of 
the international deep waterways commission. 
The members of the commission are said to be 
individually in favor of the dam. Shipping men 
favor it also, as the decline in level of Lake Erie 
every autumn seriously interferes with their busi- 
ness. It is estimated that a dam which would 
maintain the lake at a permanent and satisfactory 
level could be built for five million dollars. 
he suggestion that a school be established 
by the national government to train young 
Americans for the diplomatic service—a school 
on the plan of West Point and Annapolis—has 
lately been urged with renewed earnestness. To 
such a school the government would admit young 
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men from all parts of the country on their merits. 
The students would receive a stated sum during 
their course, and would be required to give ten 
years to the consular service after graduation, or, 
if not at once assigned to posts, to hold themselves 
in readiness for assignment. Such a school would 
beyond doubt be in line with the reforms made in 
the consular service in recent years, and go far 
to raise the standard and increase the efficiency of 
American representation at foreign capitals. 
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HER NEW GOWN. 


«<r hat’s the prettiest gown you’ve had for ages,” 

announced Mrs. Marven. “Such a_ soft 
shade of gray, and then that touch of dull blue and 
silver in the Persian bands—you never should 
have stopped wearing blue, Bertha. And that 
little frilly finish at the wrists! Honestly, you 
look ten years young—” 

“Don’t!” interrupted little Mrs. Dalling, ex- 
plosively. ‘Don’t say it, Lavinia. I’ve made five 
ealls this afternoon, and they’ve told me the same 
thing at every blessed place; but from you! 
Count my gray hairs and look again. Reassure 
me! Speak a word of comfort! Say I’m not a 
frisky old thing!” 

“You’re perfectly respectable and sedate, but 
you really do look younger than usual. Lucky 
woman to find such a becoming dress, say I, and 
lucky to afford it, these hard times. I shall have 
to wear old duds made over, myself.” 

Mrs. Dalling laughed ruefully. 

“7 have to wear my daughters’ old duds made 
over. This is Sally’s best, that she used to wear 
to dancing class. She’s seventeen and I’m forty- 
seven; no wonder I’m sensitive. I couldn’t even 
dye it, for the fabric won’t take dye. Tell me 
truly, Lavinia, does this waist suggest to the 
casual eye that the trimming was arranged to 
eover traces of pickled limes and fudge? And 
would you divine from the aspect of this skirt 
that it had ever whisked through the Virginia reel 
with a high-school football hero for a partner?” 

‘I don’t understand,” said Mrs. Marven. “Surely 
it’s the daughters’ place to wear their mother’s 
made-overs!” 

“It is,” agreed Mrs. Dalling, “when nature per- 
mits. In our family she doesn’t. I’m four feet 
eleven and three-quarters; Sally is five feet seven 
and a half; Muriel is five feet eight; Ada—well, if 
Ada stops under six feet I shall be thankful, but 
she’ll have to do it pretty soon. It’s a physical 
impossibility to cut over my things for those three 
dear young giantesses, but alas! theirs can be cut 
over with plenty to spare for me. 

“Lavinia, I never thought at my age to shrink 
before the eye of a mere boy, but if ever, in this 
dress, I meet that right tumble, or tackle, or what- 
ever the creature’s called that danced with it, I 
believe I shall beat Sally on a blush by ten shades! 
I shall be afraid it might suddenly set to partners!” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Marven, with a com- 
forting laugh. “You carry the dress off all right 
—it won’t carry you. But if you don’t like the 
girls being taller than you are, Bertha, why don’t 
you grow? You look young enough!” 

“T repeat, Lavinia,” rejoined the tiny lady, with 
indignant energy, as she shook out the too frolic- 
some skirt and rose to go, “count my gray hairs.” 
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CATS AND CHINA. 


“Aunt Eunice,” said young Mrs. Billings, putting 

down her pen and pushing back the pile of 
scribbling-paper in front of her, “Aunt Eunice, 
why does a woman who loves china want to marry 
aman who adores cats?” 

Aunt Eunice went on with her placid knitting, 
and deftly avoided a direct answer. 

“Is that a conundrum?” she asked. 
guessed one in my life. And if it’s the theme of a 
problem novel, Nan, you needn’t tell me, because 
I don’t like them.” 

Mrs. Billings laughed. “No, it isn’t a conun- 
drum,” she said. “It’s a catastrophe — almost, 
and it looks as if it might resolve itself into a 
problem novel at any moment. I’m the woman— 
I love china; Ned’s the man—he adores cats; and 
the result is fhat three of my best soup-plates and 
four of my cherished oatmeal-saucers have been 
smashed to atoms in the last fortnight. You 
know, Hilma feeds the cats, but Ned is always 
sure that she never gives them enough, and _ so, as 
soon as he gets back from recitations, he feeds 
them again. In the shed, of course, and with my 
best china, and then Hilma comes along on her 
earnest Swedish feet and does the rest. I’m 
getting discouraged —” 

Here the library door opened and Professor 
Billings stood on the threshold, a broken plate in 
his hand, his manner wavering between noncha- 
lance and anticipation. 

“Another victim, Nannie,” he tried to say, cheer- 
fully. “Hilma walked heavily again. Fortunately 
it’s an old —” 

But Mrs. Billings had flown to his side and was 
examining the fragments. 

“Old! I should say it was! That’s just the 
trouble!” she cried, with tragedy. “It’s my best, 
my only piece of real pink luster. O Ned, how 
could you take it?” There were tears in her 
voice and in her eyes, too. 

“Nan, I’m awfully sorry!” said her abject hus- 
band. “I promise I’ll never take anything but a 
tin dipper after this,” and his air of subdued and 
sincere melancholy was so genuine that Mrs. 
Billings smiled in spite of her grievance. 

“Very well,” she scolded, “but don’t ever let me 
hear you say again that ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
IS your favorite poem, because it isn’t. It’s ‘I 
love little pussy’! ” 
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THE SIGN OF THE PACKING -BOX. 


A missionary from the Philippines, home on his 


furlough, was speaking of the influence of 


the American woman in the islands. He told of | 


her courage and devotion and enthusiasm, and 
then finally he spoke of something else. 

“Over there in the cities,” he said, “you know 
we have to live in old Spanish houses. A few of 
the missionaries lately have had bungalows built 
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for them, real bits of America, with low, cozy 
rooms and wide verandas such as you can see 
anywhere ‘back home’; but they are the lucky 
chaps, and there aren’t very many of them. The 
rest of us live in great barrack-like places, with 
rooms forty and fifty feet square, and I tell you it 
isn’t easy to make them homelike. 

“I don’t believe anybody in the world but an 
American woman could do it. She takes a couple 
of packing-boxes and some sort of calico stuff and 
makes a couch and table and cushions; she seat- 
ters some photographs round, and hangs Old 
Glory on the barest wall, and—well, it’s a miracle, 
but somehow she’s done it. It has the right feel 
toit. I believe she’d contrive to do it in the middle 
of a desert.” 

Hundreds of missionaries in all parts of the 
world could doubtless echo the tribute. But they 
are by no means the only ones. In countless 
difficult places in‘the home land—out on the plains, 
in distant ranches, on lonely mountainsides, even 
in towns and cities—women are constantly working 
the same beautiful miracle—making a home “‘with 
the right feel to it’ out of scantiest materials, 
building it with love and laughter and loyalty—and 
with “calico stuff” and packing-boxes. 
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THE ALHAMBRA REVISITED. 


he American abroad is not so much a curiosity 

to the Europeans as he was a generation ago. 
Foreign nations have come to recognize the eager 
| haste of American travellers, and they no longer 
| wonder at the quickness of our pace. Occasion- 
| ally a tourist himself sees the comical side of this 
way of taking a pleasure trip, and indulges in a 
little sarcasm at the expense of his companions on 
| the road. It is in this vein of pleasantry that the 
| author of “Two Argonauts in Spain” reports the 
| talk of two rivals for the record in speed. 


The boasts of travellers have always amused 
me—above all, the superior air of the man who 
has crossed the Atlantic twenty times when pat- 
ronizing the man who has crossed it only nineteen 
times. 

Tourist Sprint thus addressed Tourist Trot: 
“Did you go over the whole of the Alhambra?” 

“Yes,” replied Tourist Trot, “and the Gener- 
alife, too. id you go there?” 

“Yes,” replied ourist Sprint, sharply, “of 
course I did; but I hope you didn’t miss the view 
or the Torre de la Vela. It is puffekly grand. 

is —” 

“Miss it!” interrupted Tourist Trot, warmly. 
“Of course I didn’t miss it. I knew all about that 
view before I came. Is it grand? Well, sure, it 
is! But say—how many times did you go to the 
Alhambra, hey?” 








he weakly began, ‘“‘you see, I—” 
“T will bet a red apple,” said Tourist Trot, tri- 
umphantly, “that you ain’t been there but once.” 
ourist Sprint admitted the shameful fact. 
“Tsu as much,” said Tourist Trot: ‘You 
made the mistake of your life—see? Now / 


took in the Court of Lions and the Hall of the 
Abencerrages, and got to the train at two o’clock 
all right, all right.” 
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HAD BETTER DRAW. 


llegrini was an artist with an exceedingly 

liberal vocabulary, upon which he would draw 
freely for the edification of the Beefsteak Club, of 
which he was a member. There was one fellow 
member of the club, says J. C. Carr in a book 
called ‘Some Eminent Victorians,” who was wont 
|} to entertain the table with little impromptu 
| sketches and designs, which he executed with a 
| certain degree of facility. 


| _ This innocent display of artistic power offended 

Pellegrini, who, possibly moved by a measure of 
jealousy that any one should encroach upon his 
| special province, insisted with some vehemence 
| that a club was not the place for such exercises. 
“T like the boy,” he said to me one evening, 
| “and when he talk, I listen, but wy) he draw. 

It was only a few evenings later ; I entered 
the room and found the young friend who had 
been the subject of Pellegrini’s rebuke absorbing 
the entire conversation of the crowded table. 
Pellegrini was present, and I could see that he 
was growing restive under the artist’s unceasing 
flow of conversation. 

In a momentary pause he turned to me, and in 
an — whisper delivered this laconic judg- 
ment: 

“Joe, I ’ave made big mistake. *Tis better he 
draw.” 
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TOO LATE TO RUN. 


| peed Emmanuel, King of Italy, when prince 
royal, holding the rank of colonel in a regi- 
—_ of artillery, was invited to be present at 
| some experiments with a new explosive. The 
| courage which he exhibited recently in the Messina 
| rescue work showed itself at that time, says a 
| writer in the New York Times. 


| at the very first shot the cannon used burst 
| with terrific force, scattering pieces of metal in 
every direction, but — not seriously injuring 
anybody. Nevertheless the natural impulse to 
flee from danger seized officers and experts alike, 
= = they rushed with more unanimity than 
ignity. 
mly Victor Emmanuel remained at his post. 
He watched them for a moment, and then, in his 
quiet tone, called them back. 
“No use running now,” he said. ‘“‘All the danger 
is over!” 
¢ ¢ 


ITS CONSTITUENTS. 


Fr be exact is the pride of science, yet how diffi- 
cult it is to be exact is proved over and over 
again. The Cleveland Leader tells a story of a 
classroom dialogue which goes to show the hope- 
lessness of stating anything precisely in English. 

“What is contained in sea-water?” inquired the 
chemistry teacher. 

“Chiorid of sodium, and er—and —”’ 

“Well, what else?” 

“Fish!” 

& 


THOROUGHLY PREPARED. 


t a religious service in Scotland the late Lord 

Kelvin noticed a youngster accompanying his 

grandparents and sitting wise as a young owl 
through the sermon. 

At the close of service Lord Kelvin congratu- 
lated the grandfather upon the excellence of the 
young man’s behavior. 

™ . aye,” returned the veteran, “Duncan’s 
| weel threatened afore he gangs in.” 








| 
| 


Here Tourist Sprint’s countenance fell. “Well,” 


hurried up my lunch, left the hotel at one o’clock, | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Ade. 
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ALL THAT THE FONDEST 

Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 

Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and chatings of infants and children. Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
manent and economical. {Adr. 


HAY-FEVER || The Hayes Method of treatment 
|| has rendered change of climate 
—— AND ——_ || unnecessary. Suffering relieved 
and the constitutional cause re- 

dress P. Har 
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I want every housekeeper in the land to send 


for my new dessert book. It has been greatly 
enlarged and improved, contains many new 
recipes and is handsomely illustrated in colors. 
The book is full of the daintiest and most de- 
licious desserts imaginable, suitable for any and 
all occasions at every season of the year. For the 
name and address of your grocer I will send you 


the book free. If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine 
for 2c. in stamps and his name | will senda full 
pint sample, or for 15c. a two-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 













SURPRISED HIM 
DOCTOR’S TEST OF FOOD. 


A doctor in Kansas experimented with his boy 
in a test of food and gives the particulars. He 
Says: 

“I naturally watch the effect of different foods 
on patients. My own little son, a lad of four, had 
been ill with pneumonia and during his conva- 
lescence did not seem to care for any kind of food. 

“IT knew something of Grape-Nuts and its rather 
fascinating flavor and particularly of its nourish- 
ing and nerve-building powers, so I started the 
boy on Grape-Nuts and found from the first dish 
that he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily and he began 
to improve at once. In less than a month he had 
gained about eight pounds and soon became so 
well and strong we had no further anxiety about 
him. 

“Anold patient of mine, 73 years old, came down 
with serious stomach trouble and before I was 
called had got so weak he could eat almost nothing, 
and was in a serious condition. He had tried 
almost every kind of food for the sick without 
avail. 

“1 immediately put him on Grape-Nuts with 
good, rich milk and just a little pinch of sugar. 
He exclaimed when I came next day ‘Why doctor 
1 never ate anything so good or that made me feel 
so much stronger.’ 

“I am pleased to say that he got well on Grape- 
Nuts, but he had to stick to it for two or three 
weeks, then he began to branch out a little with 
rice or an egg or two. He got entirely well in spite 
of his almost hopeless condition... He gained 22 
pounds in two months which at his age is remark- 
able. 

“I could quote a list of cases where Grape-Nuts 
has worked wonders.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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42 Inches of Cream 
: In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 25, 55 John St., N.Y. 























The kind with the 
natural flavor of the 
tomato—keeps after 
it is opened. 


LUE | ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Made from lus- 
cious, red-ripe to- 
matoes—the pick of 
the crop, and con- 
tains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 
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Every one of our 
products is, and al- 
ways has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 
The Food Law has made 


necessary no change in either 
our formulas or labels. Not 
only our ketchup, but @// our 
products —soups, canned 
fruits,vegetablesand 
meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.— are 
the acknowledged 
standard of purity 
and delicious flavor. 














Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


Visitors are always welcome 
to every part of our kitchens 
and factory. 


Send for our free booklet 
“ Original Menus.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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This work we have wrought 
We can show to our God with pride. 
Out of chaos a new world brought— 
This proves us to Hi allied. 


*T is done. 


We said to the mountain river, 
“Here shall thy floods be stayed. 

Thus far, and no farther, forever.” 
We have made good what we said. 


We have chained the turbulent tide, 
We have bitted. the untamed flood. 
’Tis ours—the creator’s pride, 
Who sees that his work is good. 


We broke the boulders in sunder, 
The rocks from their places pried, 
And rolled them: like visible thunder, 
Down cliff and mountainside. 

Day after day we got them 
By boat-loads to the works, 
And into the torrent shot them, 
And saw them dance like corks, 


Till welded each to each, 
Tj riveted one by one, 

From bank to bank they reach, 
One vast conglomerate stone. 


And the river is paved like a street, 
That the work we have wrought endure ; 
That the force of the waters meet 
Resistance firm and sure: 


It shall bless the babe unborn, 
This shining silver hoard, 

From its rocky fastness torn, 
And over the desert poured. 


We have bitted the snorting steed 
And harnessed him to the plow; 
And yesterday’s land of need 
Is a land of promise now. 


THE MEN WHO PITIED EACH OTHER. 


he Bonanza 
T Mining, Mill- 

ing, Railway 
& Navigation Com- 
pany held a direct- 
ors’ meeting, not in 
its general office in 
New York, nor yet 
in New Jersey, 
where its charter 
was issued, but in 
the rough and distant state where its mining 
and lumber properties were located. 

It was not a harmonious meeting. The stock- 
holders were crying for dividends, and instead 
had been receiving calls for assessments. This 
meeting was in the nature of an investigation 
and a reorganization. Asa result of the meet- 
ing, several officers who had been drawing good 
salaries found themselves in peril of their posi- 
tions. 

One of these men, the president of the com- 
pany, tired out by a session that had consumed 
the day and the greater part of the night, and 
fleeing from the discomfort of the little hotel 
and the curious eyes of the idlers, climbed the 
little hill in the edge of the small village, and 
seeing the minister of the little church, judged 
the neat little house to be the parsonage, and 
made glad haste to enter. He had met the 
minister on previous journeys, and had made a 
number of moderate contributions to the little | 
church. | 

‘*Have you a place where I can rest an | 
hour ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the minister, and con- 
ducted him within. 

The plain little parlor had within it a sofa, 
moderately comfortable, and capable of being 
made into a bed in case of need, and the need 
was not infrequent. 

On this the weary capitalist threw himself, 
and was soon asleep. The minister watched 
him as he lay there, and from the bottom of 
his heart pitied him. He knew the weaknesses 
of the organization, the wastes and extrava- 
gances and almost hopeless tangle in the local 
affairs of the company, and the criticism both 
in the field and in the office that had come 
upon the management; and he thought, as he 
saw the weary and disappointed man, how 
unwilling he would be to take his load. 

The capitalist woke after a while, refreshed 
by his nap, and more nearly ready for the next 
session of the directors. He sat in the little 
study, eight feet by ten, with its two-dollar 
study-table and its hundred books, and his 
heart went out in sympathy toward this young 
preacher. 

“*T can’t help telling you,’’ said he, ‘‘how 
much I admire your courage. Certainly noth- 
ing but a profound sense of duty could bring a 
man like you, a college graduate, out into this 
wild country, to ride over these hills, as they 
tell me you do, preaching in schoolhouses and 
sleeping in all kinds of places, and fording 
streams swollen by sudden storms. 

‘*It has given me a new idea of the heroism 
of the ministry. I pity the man who must 
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spend his life here, but I certainly admire you 
for doing it.’’ 

The young minister could not find words to 
answer. He wanted to resent the patronage, 
and to ery out that he asked no sympathy. 
He felt that he was accepting false praise if he 
posed as a hero. But he felt that he could not 
make the other man understand, and he shook 
hands at the door and said good-by. 

Then the young minister and his wife talked 
it all over together, and they were agreed about 
it. There were hard things in their life—priva- 
tions, exposure, fatigue, and possibly danger ; 
but there were great and increasing joys, joys 
so great that they had never thought of them- 
selves as heroic, and felt ashamed that the 
thought should have been suggested to them. 

‘*He pitied me!’’ cried the minister. ‘‘But 
I have been pitying him! Not for worlds 
would I change places with him!’’ 

So each man took up his own burden and 
went on, and each was glad that he was not 


the other. 
* * 


PET AND PLAYMATE. 


“T* time will come,” said Hobbes, “when 
man will be humane even to the wolf ;” and 
it may be added, to the smaller creatures, 
with which he persists in waging war. In this 
light it is interesting to read a story printed by the 
New York Times. “Let me tell you something 
that happened early yesterday morning,” the 
private watchman said to a Times reporter. “It’s 
not news. 


“Before midnight I noticed an old woman sitting 
on the steps of the es of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in I Paw g tame | 
Street. I thought she’d got tired and had stopped 
to rest. Passing at twelve o’clock, I saw her still 
there, sitting up strai as if waiting for some 
one. At one o’clock was still there. At two 
I investigated her case—not that it was any of my 
business. 

‘Officer,’ said she, ‘you’ll let me stay here, 
won’t you? I’ll tell you why. I’m cook an 
maid an’ bottle-washer an’ ever 
cap’n on the lumber barge Queen 
for twelve years now. 

“*In this shawl is Napoleon—my white rat. A 
scholar I knew gave him that name, because he’s 
so little and fat. He said Napoleon was generally 


way. 

“*You wouldn’t think much of a rat for a pet? 
Why, me an’ Napoleon have had some great times 
toge er. On dark winter nights, when the wind 
an’ waves are cutting up outside, me an’ Napoleon 
fo | gaa our tricks, by lamplight, behind solid 

mbers. 

“*He can stand on his hind legs, an’ he’ll lie 
down an’ turn over when I say the word. Summer 
days we chase each other round over the lumber, 
an’ the old man says we’re a fine pair of fools. 

“*Well, sir, on the last trip up Napoleon Soqee 
to ail. I’noticed that the minute he stood on his 
hind feet he fell over. ‘Napoleon, there’s some- 
Ores with you,” I said. 

“*Well, we got into Harlem early to-night. I 
started out to look for a doctor. I saw a doctor 
sign in Ninety-Fifth Street. I walked in an’ waited 
for two hours, an’ then he said he didn’t doctor 
vermin. What do you think of that, officer? 
Napoleon a vermin! 

“*T kept on walking along looking for doctor 
signs in the windows. Two more places I went 
to the girl said right out flat, when she saw me 
at the door, that doctor wa’n’t in an’ wa’n’t 
expected. 

“ ‘After a while I went into a saloon, and a man 
there said the society in this building had all kinds 
of animal doctors, an’ would help out any kind of 
an animal. He told me how to get here. 

***It took me some time, an’ when I got here it 
was shut up. That’s what I’m waiting for—for 
them to open up. I hope they open up early. 

“ ‘Officer, I'll give you a peer of Napoleon. I’m 
*fraid he’d catch his death if I let you see all of 
him in this night air, him being so pany sees, 
The old man says he’s just natu’ly dying of old 
age same as him an’ me will soon, he says; but I 
alre 


ing except 
been there 


id —— Mercy me, Officer, Napoleon’s dead 
y 
“T called an ambulance,” concluded the private 
watchman, “‘because she fain But she came 
round all right, and went back to Harlem. She 
said she guessed the old man was right about 
Napoleon—and her, too.” 


* 


THE END OF A “CAREER.” 


yey often the cook-book proves to the feminine 
mind to be mightier than the dictionary. Such 
turned out to be the case with the girl recently 
graduated from college, whose diary is printed in 
the New York Evening Sun. In the midst of a 
monograph on some Greek verbs, her work was 
interrupted now by the visits of Charles, now by 
those of Thomas. Both the men came to the same 
conclusion after finding out that the lady’s knowl- 
edge of cookery was confined to fudge and toasted 
cheese. 


June 14—Two volumes, addressed to me, were 
delivered to the house this morning. I opened the 
yrappings, and imagine my surprise at findin 
them both to be books. One was inscribe 
“From Charles,” and the other “From Thomas.” 

June 15—I can begin to see my career shaping 
itself more definitely at last. Iam to be a cook! 
Ul 


ever! 
June 16—To-day I started with feverish ener 
to finish my monograph on Certain Greek Verba. 
Charles called this evening, but / was not in. I 
would have instructed the ‘hallboy to give them 
the address of the nearest bureau, but 
it seemed too childish! 

June 17—I received two letters to-day, and I 
could see at once that ey were respectivel 
from Charles and Thomas. I burned them eel, 
or at least I only read them very hurriedly and 
then forgot their contents immediately. 

June 18—I finished the menonre? . Thomas 
called, but J was out. Charles did not call. I 
wonder why. 

June 19—This evening I called at my friend’s 
house where I first met Charles. He was there 
with the girl who had taken his side in his first 
argument with me. I left early, because I wished 
to make my anat corrections on the aph. 

June 20—This morning I suddenly felt out of 

atience with Certain Greek Verbs, and I burned 
he manuscript. 

June 21—I read the cook-books carefully, and 
mother allowed me to make the vegetable soup 
Sor dinner. The family tried to eat it, but they 
eye ye day long, but in th 

June re: er , but in the 
evening I answered / ts. fetter (the one I 
burned). As for Charles, I never wish to see his 
face again. I rather expected him to call this 
evening, but he did not come. 

June 23—To-night I cooked the 
made a custard for dessert. T | were reall 
good, the potatoes being particularly soft an 


atoes and also 


¢ 





mealy. Thomas called in the evening and ate a 
cold potato and all that was - of the custard. 

June 2—I wonder if Charles is i. I cooked 
the roast to-night and made a cake. I will give 
Charles until to-morrow. 

June 25—Still not having heard from Charles, I 
called again at the house of my friend (to borrow 
a book from her), and by a strange coincidence 
Charles was there, sitting on the steps with that 
silly girl whom I have mentioned. I left early 
again, but I brought Charles with me. Before he 
a away I gave him my permission to call every 
night. 

une 26—Poor Thomas! 

June 27—I cooked the dinner all myself—Charles 
and I have agreed that it shall be an emerald and 
diamond ring. : 

June 28—And this—O Alma Mater !— and this is 
my career ! 


THE HEART OF THE 
MOTHER 
‘By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


ack to these ways I come again, 
I who so long in earth have lain, 
Oh, but the rough world has been good 
To this young flower of maidenhood! 
The sweet bud that I left, the day 
When first against my breast it lay. 


In those clear eyes, star-gemmed with truth, 
I meet the light of my own youth, 

I note the freshness of her face, 

Her heaving bosom’s rounded grace, 

The taper fingers, smooth and fair, 

The softness of her braided hair. 


’Tis plain to see she has not missed 
The mother-lips she never kissed, 
And not one jot has foster-love 
Failed its efficiency to prove. 


Rest to my heart! Sometimes it stirred, 
When, deep in bed of earth, it heard 
Some faint call that it deemed might be 
A child’s hurt cry for sympathy. 


Now will I know ’tis but the rose 

That whispers when the south wind blows— 
Or bird, or bee, or butterfly 

As on swift wing it hurries by! 


* ¢ 


INVENTING A REAPER. 


yrus Hall McCormick, a Scotch-Irishman, 

ranks in history as the man who showed 

how to conquer the vast prairies of the 
American West. It is interesting to know that 
his father, Robert, was an inventor of no mean 
capacity. In his farm workshops he fashioned an 
ingenious hemp-brake and cleaner to be operated 
by horse-power. A clover-sheller and a hillside 
plow were also among his contributions to rural 
mechanics. Mr. R. G. Thwaites, the author of 
“Cyrus Hall McCormick and the Reaper,” says 
that the son when but fifteen years old surpassed 
the father in his work upon farming implements. 


The father’s reaping-machine, standing outside 
the blacksmith shop on the home farm, had been 
a familiar and alluring spectacle to the boy. His 
imagination was early fired with a desire con- 
quer ost ical difficulties of mechanical 
reaping. hen the father acknowledged himself 
defeated, Cyrus took up the problem on his own 
account. Later in that same summer of 1831, when 
but twenty-two years of age, young McCormick 
constructed a machine essentially unlike any 
mechanism proposed by his father or any others 
who had before undertaken the task. He imme- 
diately demonstrated by practical tests that the 
successful type had thus been created; and he 
never departed from that type, in conformity 
bans = all success in this art has since pro- 
ceeded. 

The grain supply of the world was then being 
gathers by hand, with no better implement than 
e sickle and the cradle, when, in the harvest of 
1831, young © s Hall McCormick entered a fiel« 
of rye on Walnut Grove Farm, and demonstrated 
to his delighted father that he had at last estab- 
lished the correct principle of cutting. His experi- 
mental mechanism was of the rudest sort; but 
finding that the plan was satisfactory, to use his 
own words, “‘I had my hi ore pletely 
made, with the addition of a gathering reel, an 
with a better arranged divider, ready for trial in a 
neighboring field of late oats, during the same 
harvest, in which I then cut very successfully six 
or seven acres of crop.” 

It is recorded that Robert McCormick declared 
to a neighbor, “The reaper is a success, and I 
believe that I could not have made it so; but it 
— me feel proud to have a son do what I 
cannot.” 











& 


* ¢ 


THE CHURCHGOING HABIT. 


any years ago old Mrs. Parsons, “Lady 
M Parsons,” she was often called, lived in a 
big brown farmhouse near Springfield, 
Massachusetts. A writer in Our Dumb Animals 


tells of Lady Parsons’s trusty horse, in summer 
pastured near the house, and of his Sunday habits. 


On Sunday mornings the hired man was accus- 

med to harness the horse at the ringing of the 
first bell, and attaching him to the chaise, tie him 
to the post by the front gate, to await the pleasure 
of his mistress. 

At the first stroke of the second bell, aay 
Parsons always came out of her front door, untie¢ 
the horse, and entering her chaise, drove. to the 
white meéting-house on the hill, where the horse 
was safely sheltered during the service in one of 
the stalls of the long row of horse-sheds. 

On one Sunday, for some reason, Lady Parsons 
was unable fo go to church, and therefore the 
horse was not harnessed as usual. Hearing the 
first bell, the horse gave signs of uneasiness, trot- 
ting u to the bars and whinn ing, as if to call 
his friend, the hired man, to his usual Sunda 
morning so This restlessness continued unt 
the second bell sounded, and then, in evident 
desperation, the horse lea the fence, and fallin 
in with the long procession of churchgoing vehi- 
cles, trotted up the hill to the meeting-house, went 
to his accustomed place in the horse-sheds, re- 
mained during the service, backed out as usual 
when the other horses backed out, and trotted 
home, no doubt with a clear conscience for having 
done the best he could. 


* ¢ 
THE ONLY ONE WHO KNEW. 


n the face of testimony by an eye-witness, cir- 
| cumstantial evidence must break down. The 

confidence of the accused man whose plea is 
recorded by a writer in the Chicago Post no doubt 
seemed—to him—amply justified. 


“Elijah,” said the to the defendant, ‘‘you 
have had a fair trial. The prosecuting attorney 








s 


has shown by circumstantial evidence that cannot 
be gainsaid that you were in Mr. Brown’s chicken- 
coop on the night that his hens disappeared, and 
your own attorney, in his speech, has anyon 
admitted that the theory of the prosecution is true. 
Have you anything to say before the court pro- 
nounces its decision?” 

a said Elijah, rising politely, ‘‘all I’s got 
to say is dis. I don’t know much about de law, 
but I does know heahsay evumdence isn’t good, 
an’ all dese lawyehs says is heahsay. I oughter 
know, foh I uz de only man in dat chicken-coop 
dat night, an’ I’s denied it raight erlong.” 





* ¢ 


MEN OF LABRADOR. 


fter a visit to his old home in England and 
A a trip to Paris in 1907, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 
returned to his work in Labrador with satis- 
faction. In writing to a friend of his cordial re- 
ception, the doctor declared the men of Labrador 
to be far ahead of the men of Paris. The incident 
is found in Mr. Johnston’s “Grenfell of Labrador.” 


A group of broad-chested, blue-jerseyed men 
soon gathered round one after landing, and the 
usual questions were passed and fro: ‘What 
have you been doing this winter, John?” 

“In the woods, doctor, all the while.” 

“How was the hauling?” ‘ 

“A drefie hard winter, not a single thaw till 
April hard enough to bind the snow. It were like 
dust — along, wi’ ne’er a surface to it. Drifts? 
Well, they were deep et to bury everything.” 

“And how about you, Albert?” — ’ 

“Well, sir, us stayed on the outside this year, to 
tend our ‘swill’ nets. Us be a big crowd to face 
the bay in an open boat late in the fall.” 

“*I hope seals were plentiful?” 

“Us can’t complain, doctor. The dogs did not 
want for a carcass, anyhow. But it bain’t like 
it were before them sailing steamers come along 
a-cuttin’ of ’em >. 

They extended their warmest congratulations 
on my having weathered so great a peril in that 
wilderness called Europe, and they were loud in 
their expressions of unstinted satisfaction that I 

returned quite safely. 

As I looked at their active, well-knit fi 
their honest, open, bronzed faces, I found no room 
in my mind to doubt that they were absolutely 
right. For there rose before BY anemic 
faces, and the frail figures of man t I had met. 
with everything at their command in the center of 
so-called civilization. Scanning these splendid 
specimens of manhood, clad in the homely, serv- 
iceable, and therefore to me all the more artistic, 
garb, there rose to my mind frilled and furbe- 
owed ea? Lhad seen moving in the streets 
of Paris. An remembered somewhat gladly 
that Charles Wagner had flung down his book on 
the “Simple Life’ amongst them for their better 
education. 


res and 


THE ORIGIN OF A SCOUT. 


omore daring man than “Barefoot” Rowand, 
General Sheridan’s most trusted scout, 
served through our Civil War. Fifty times 
he risked his life within the enemy’s lines, and the 
death he faced was not that of the hero on the 
field of battle, but that of the spy upon the gallows. 
Yet he undertook his perilous duty, so he told 
William G. Beymer, who writes in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, first from boyish curiosity, and then from 
boyish pride. 


“Should war come now,” he was asked, “would 
} found men who could do as you have 

one ?” 

“Yes,” he said, and the answer came grimly, 
“if they begin as young as I began, and have no 
better sense.” 

“Why did you ever begin?” 

“Tt was as I told you. Com K had been on 
detached service—scout. dufy—for some time. 
When the company was drawn up in line, and the 
captain called for volunteers for ‘extra, dangerous 
duty,’ I looked at Ike Harris and Ike looked at 
me, and then we both —— forward. LS | 
took us to headquarters an ve us two Confed- 
erate uniforms—and we wished we had not come.” 

“But why did you volunteer?” 

He peered at me over his glasses. “J don’t 
know! We were boys—wanted to know what 
was the ‘extra, dangerous duty,’ and’’—chuckling 
to himself at a hidden recollection—‘‘when we 
found out, we hadn’t the face to back down.” 
And that’s how it all began. 


* @ 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF CHINESE. 


Chinaman was called asa witness in the police 

A court of Los Angeles in the case of a driver 

who had run overadog. The judge asked 

him what time it was when he saw the man run 

over the dog. The conversation is reported by a 
writer in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“Me no sabe,” replied the witness. 

“T say,” repeated the judge, “what time was it 
when you saw this man run over the dog?” 

“*Me no sabe,” oy oy John, smiling blankly. 

“We shall have have an interpreter,” com- 
mented his honor, as he realized that the witness 
did not understand English; and accordingly 
another Chinaman was haled into court to act as 


judge ch “Ask the witness,” commanded the 
u fe 
e 





dge, “‘when he saw this man run over the dog.” 

The interpreter turned to his fellow countryman 
and said, “We chung lo, ho me choo lung wow, 
e-ho me no chow chee, loo know so-loo bing gong 


ng yi " 

To which the witness replied, “Wong lin kee, 
wo hoo, wing chong lung yue lee, kin sing, choy 
yoke coey ying lung ding wah, sling suey way san 
— ling toy bing coey bow tsue, po tong po gou 
hung mow kim quong yuen lee chow ng ben tong.” 

The interpreter then turned to the judge and 
said, “Him say ‘Two o’clock.’ ” 


* ©¢ 


NOT TO BE TRAPPED. 


* oncede nothing,” was the advice of a well- 
( known politician concerning a certain 
famous disputed election. His policy was 
followed to the letter by the man of whom the 
Chicago Tribune tells. On the relief train that had 
been rushed to the scene of the railway wreck was 
a newspaper reporter. 


The first victim he saw was a man whose eyes 
were blackened and whose left arm was in a sling. 
With his hair full of dirt, one end of his shirt 
collar flying loose and his coat ripped up the back, 
the victim was sitting on the grass and serenely 
contemplating the landscape. 

“How many people are hurt?” asked the re- 


porter, hu ng up to him. 

| dg of anybody being hurt, young 
man,” said the other. 

“How did this wreck happen?” 

“T haven’t heard of any wreck.” 

“You haven’t? Who are you, anyhow?” 

“I don’t know that it’s any of your business, but 
I’m the claim agent of the road.” 
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§ THE SHADOW CHILD. 


By E. Marie Sinclair. 


have a little comrade 

Who stays with me all day, 

He comes at early morning 

And watches all my play. 
He never answers questions; 

Tho’ I shout with all my might, 
He never seems to hear me, 

And he often hides from sight. 
Sometimes he’s short and funny, 

Or he stretches thin and tall; 
He lies upon the carpet, 

Or he runs right up the wall. 
We often race together, 

But he always wins from me— 
I have to run around things, 

While he slips through, you see. 
I asked my nurse this morning 

If ’twas proper or quite right 
Without an explanation 

He should go away each night. 
She told me all about it, 

And from what she says it seems 
He plays with other children 

While I’m in the land of dreams. 


—SOC 


WHEN ROBIN TALKED. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


elix came in with a troubled little face. 
‘*Mother,’? he cried, ‘‘do you think 
Robin is going to be deaf and dumb?’’ 

‘Deaf and dumb?’’ mother repeated, looking 
puzzled. ‘‘Whatever put that into your head ?’’ 

“‘Why, the Stanleys all say he is going to be 
deaf and dumb, because he is almost two years 
old and hasn’t talked yet!’’ 

‘Dear me!’’ laughed mother.. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry one mite about Robin. Two years isn’t 
so very old not to talk. He’ll chatter fast 
enough pretty soon. Some children learn to 
talk a great deal younger than others.’ 


When the little brother waked up, Felix took | 


him to the window to see the children coming 
home from school. 

““There is Herbert Grant, ’’ Felix said. 
“Can’t Robin say, ‘Her-bert’ ?”” 

But Robin only wriggled joyfully on Felix’s 
knees, and waved his fat little hand. 

“‘Thore’s Paul Stanley!’ Felix pointed to 
the boy going into the yard across the street. 
“Robin, say ‘Paul Stanley.’ ’’ 

a ’? was Robin’s happy answer. 

“I wish you would try to talk, Robin, dear,”’ 
coaxed Felix. ‘‘I don’t want folks to think 
you can’t.’” 

“I wouldn’t bother about it,’”? mother said, 
overhearing his plea. 

“T love to!’’ cried Felix. 

But although Felix continued his lessons 
day after day, Robin said not a single word. 

One noon the brothers were at the window, 
as usual, when Felix’s attention was taken up 
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TWO VISITS. 
By Rebecca D. Moore. 
visit Aunt Julia is just heaps of fun, 
We wear our old clothes and we race and we run. 
“Go try the new swing,” says Aunt Julia, “my dears, 
It’s put up so firmly you need have no fears; 
Since you were here last there’s a lot to be seen. 
Take a look at my garden, all starting up green. 
Don’t forget the new chickens out back of the shed, 
And when you get hungry there’s fresh gingerbread.” 


When we go to Aunt Esther’s, we wear our best clothes, 
We hold up our heads and we turn out our toes; 

We look at the album with pictures so old, 

When father was only a baby, we're told. 
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But when she says, “Children, here is your treat, 

For I know you like sweeties and nice ‘things to eat,” 
James brings in a tray, but — the cakes are so small 
We could each eat a tray full and not mind at all! 


— 





by the capers of a boy down the street, and 
he quite forgot to watch for the Stanley chil- 
dren. Then suddenly there was a glad cry 
of ‘‘P-a-u-l!’’ right in his ears. He turned 
and stared at Robin, too amazed for a word. 

‘*P-a-u-l!’’? exclaimed Robin again, waving 
his hand excitedly. 

“© you darling!’’ cried Felix. He threw 
open the window. ‘‘Paul!’’ hecalled. ‘‘Robin 
said ‘Paul’! ’’ 

“Oh, I don’t b’lieve it !’’ he laughed. 

‘*P-a-u-l!”’ cried the little voice. 

‘*Hurrah !’’ shouted the boy, and came dart- 
ing across the street. ‘‘I want to hear that 


ree, ~ ane 





nearer,’’ he said. Robin was saying his first 
word to his mother when Paul reached them. 
Felix was afraid the baby would not say it again. 

‘*Now say it once more for Paul Stanley,’’ 
Felix urged. 

‘*P.a-u-l,”’ patiently repeated the little one, 
and then, while they were exclaiming and 
praising, he ended, with a mighty effort, 
**T.a-n-n-e-y !”’ 

Felix nearly went wild. Paul shouted with 
glee, and darted away home to tell the news. 

In a minute or two the whole Stanley family 
was in the Taylor kitchen, hearing Robin say 
‘*Paul,”’ which he did again and again. 


> +4 1 GH 
PUZZLES. 


1, CHARADES. 
I 


My first and second are the same, 
And come from across the sea. 

Breezes are blameless when they do my whole, 
But no one likes it when it comes from me. 


Il. 


To my last my whole I should not choose. 
I might my last my first. It’s droll 
The different teachin f, here, apart, 
My first is greater than my whole. 


It. 


I’m on the lips of young and old, 
By tone my spirit may be told, 
My first thus reckoned. 
I steal through bars and even locks, 
My shaft the darkest shadow mocks, 
his is my second. 


From danger turn I in a trice, 
I turn away from sin and vice, 

My third thus given. 
My whole gains much for public good 
And, with its mission underst > 

Reform has driven. 

Iv. 
wy first must carry us along 
th noisy whirl and clang of gong. 

We hold my second in our arms 
To still affright and harsh alarms. 
While ’neath our feet my whole is spread, 
Sometimes of brown or blue or red. 





2. DROPPED-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Fill the first blank in each sentence with a word, 
the second with the same word beheaded, and the 
third with it beheaded again. 


I saw a----- on the face of the monk with a | 


gray ----, and his companion looked as solemn 
asan ---. 

When the horse was brought from the ----- = 
---- man mounted him and rode away --- alone. 

Be careful not to ----- the water when you 
give the ---- to the boy whois ---. 

The ------ was drawn close to the ----- 
of rock and nearly slipped over the ----. 

The colors in your afghan ----- so well that I 
wish you would ---- it to me to put on the --- 
of my couch. 

Even a heart of ----- would soften at the 
pleading ---- of this --- child. 

---- the report as sharply as you ---, and see 
if there is -- atom of truth in it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 PE 2. 1. Don, hive, put, get, 
rth ship —‘“‘Don’t give up the 
LIE ship.” 11. Ton, bled, see, 
EGG dot, dream, nod, hem —‘‘Do 
ANT noble deeds, not dream 
OLD them.” 

BAH 3. 1. Sigh, Lent—silent. 
TOP 1. Bed, spread—bed- 
LAY spread. 111. Book, worm— 
BIN bookworm. Iv. Can, on 
AID (cannon), eyes —canonize. 
GAY v. Pi, purr—piper. 

YAK 4. Columbus. 













MIGNONETTE. & 


By Johnson Morton. 


he sweetest flower that in the garden grows 
T Is not the rose; 
Nor yet the lily, throned upon the green 

Like some proud queen. 

The tulip gay has scarce a scent at all. 
Nor do I call 

The morning - glory climbing in the bower 
A fragrant flower. 

But I can find a plant you'd scarcely see 
So modestly 

It clings to earth; because its perfume rare 
Sweetens the air 

And guides me to the place its blooms have found 
Close to the ground. 

It’s small and plain and bears no shining head 
Above its bed. 

Humblest of blossoms, full of fragrance yet, 
"Tis mignonette ! 

A lesson from the little plant, I find, 
Comes to my mind. 

"Tis better far to be to those I meet 
Just good and sweet 

Than loud and bold and gay. Don’t you agree 
To this, with me? 


—<—ES—= 


STRING NAMES. 
By W. L. Stoddard. 


t was a rainy, gray day, and the children had 

| tried and given up all their usual games. 

Finally Mary, who had been playing with a 

piece of fish-line that Dick had dropped from 

his pocket, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, see what I’ve dis- 
covered all by myself!’’ 

The children, Tommy, 
gathered round her quickly. 

She sat at the dining-room table with the 
twine in her hand. 

**O dear, I’m afraid I haven’t enough!’ she 
said, as the others pressed near. ‘Tommy, do 
run and get the ball of string.’’ 

When that was brought, she cut several 
lengths of it, each about a yard long. Then 
she made some short pieces, an inch or so long. 
The children kept begging her to tell them 
what she was going to do, but she smiled and 
said nothing. At last the string was prepared. 

‘*Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘you are the littlest, how 
do you spell your name?’’ 

‘*])-i-c-k,*’ he said, slowly and wonderingly. 

She took one of the pieces of string and very 
deftly, on the surface of the table, made it into 
the shape of his name in handwriting. 

For the dot of the letter ‘‘i’’ she took one of 
the short pieces, doubled it up into a ball and 
put it over the letter. 

The children were delighted, and spent the 
rest of the afternoon, till the table had to be 
cleared for supper, in forming their names, and 
even making whole sentences. The last thing 
they wrote was ‘‘Mary,’’ in honor of the in- 
ventor of this new game. 


Sarah and Dick, 























BILL AND I GO ELEPHANT-HUNTING 
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AP HE ivory from the three 
eS # elephants killed by light- 
=—— ning came to a little more 
than five hundred dollars, which 
put me in a keen humor for hunting 
the great pachyderms. And it was 
while the first flush of ambition, 
aroused by that prize, lasted that 
Bill and I made our first—and last 

-—attempt to shoot an elephant. 





YOUNG 


on, I had now little idea, for I had 
been half an hour getting round 
the pan. 

The grass was so thick that I 
could not see three yards in any 
direction. If the elephants had not 

. moved off, I knew we must be very 
near them. ‘The ground was drier 
here, and Bill ambled on ahead 
of me. Then suddenly a sharp, 


While I was patrolling the line through the | querulous scream broke the stillness, and I knew 


forests, across the Tanganyika Flats, I could 
hear elephants trumpeting almost every morn- 
ing; and it is a very inspiring sound when you 
know that the trumpeter may be carrying two 
hundred dollars’ worth of fine ivory. 

I built up quite an air-castle, picturing myself 
adding three or four hundred dollars a 
month from ivory to my meager seven 
pounds’ wages, and after a year or two 
returning to America and repurchasing 
the old farm from the strangers who now 
live there. 

True, this fond dream meant the slaugh- 
ter of scores of elephants, and at heart I 
was always averse to killing animals. But 
I reflected that even if I did not shoot 
them some other ivory-hunter would be 
pretty certain to do so. They would 
be killed anyway, and it was only a ques- 
tion as to who should have the ivory. 

That was what sportsmen at home used 
to say of the bison and moose—if we do 
not shoot them, somebody else will. It is 
an easy way of apologizing to one’s con- 
science. However, the elephants were 
never in nearly so much danger as I 
imagined them. 

On the section which I had to look out 
for, the line passed near a large ‘‘pan’’ 
or pool, half -water, half -morass, sur- 
rounded by a dense jungle of elephant- 
grass, kongi- plants, reeds and canes. 
These swamps are like nothing we have 
in the United States, and are quite 
impenetrable for a man, except along 
the game-paths, where elephants, buffalo 
and rhinoceroses have crushed a passage 
through. 

One morning I saw an old male elephant 
cross the ‘‘lane,’’? three or four hundred 
yards ahead of me; and noticing that he 
carried fine tusks, I determined to try my 
apprentice hand at shooting him. 

We were still without a donkey, and 
Bill was carrying the tool-bag attached to 
a kind of belt, or little saddle, which I 
had contrived for him. I left this at the 
foot of a telegraph-pole, looked carefully 
to my carbine, and then, after finding the 
spoor where the elephant had crossed, I 
followed him. 

The forest growth was of scattered in- 

cense- and mpani-trees, standing in an 
undergrowth so dense that no one could 
have pushed through it but for the path 
which the elephant had opened. He was, 
I found, making his way toward the large 
pan mentioned above, and after a time 
struck one of the old game-paths through 
the jungle. 

These paths are more like a tunnel than 

a path, in the usual sense of the word. 
The thick, coarse grass, reeds and vines 
have been forced aside, but often the 
jungle overarches above, and of course 
there are many straggling stalks and creep- 
ers hanging down in one’s face. It is not 
easy to see ten yards ahead, and so dense 
and tangled is the swamp that one could 
hardly break one’s way out of the path 
on either side. 

The ground was moist and the elephant’s 
tracks plainly visible. I crept along the 
path for half a mile or more, stopping to listen 
every few moments, then hastening on again. 
Bill was at my heels. I was sure from his 
behavior that there were no lions or leopards 
about. He was never in the least afraid of 
elephants. 

At last we came to a very muddy place. 
Roily water stood in the deep tracks which the 
elephant had made. We were close to the open 
pan, and across it at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile I caught sight of three elephants, the male 
that I had seen before and two females. 
They were standing in the thick grass on the 
other side of the pan, spirting water over each 
other. What wind there was blew in our faces ; 
they did not scent me. I could see them quite 
plainly. One of the two cows looked to be no 
more than half-grown; the other was of good 
size, but had only one tusk, and that looked 
yellow and stubby. 

The old male was the one I wanted, for I 
felt sure his big white tusks would weigh well 
up to a hundred pounds each. I did not see 
how he had crossed the pan, but at last found 
a less well-trodden side path, branching off 
from the one which we had followed. I crept 
through that for a long way, round and about, 
and at last passed beyond the pan, to the left 
of it. It was very wet all the way; half the 


time I was in water ankle-deep. Whether the 
elephants were where I saw them or had gone 





that one of them was near at hand and had 
scented or seen me. The grass, too, began to 
sway. Crouching low, I waited with heart beat- 
ing fast and carbine cocked. The swaying came 
nearer, and a moment later the head and single 
yellow tusk of the larger elephant cow burst into 
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view in the path, within twenty feet of where 1 
lay. Bill was standing nearer still, and the 
elephant stared at him with a puzzled look. 

I lay quiet, afraid she would rush at us; yet 
I did not want to fire at her and frighten off 
the tusker. Grass was also swaying a little 
way beyond. Evidently they had all scented 
me and were looking round. Presently the 
cow elephant emerged into the path, but, utterly 
ignoring Bill, moved away, quite filling the 
path with her huge body. 

I followed cautiously, and was on the point 
of giving her a shot from behind, when a sin- 
gular stomach rumbling caught my ear hard 
by. Feeling sure that it was from the tusker, 
I moved that way, parting the grass with my 
hands and pushing into it by main strength. I 
had got in twenty feet, perhaps, when I saw 
the grass stirring, and immediately espied the 
huge brown bulk of the elephant, moving slowly 
along another path. His side was all I could 
make out, but bringing my gun round as quickly 
as possible, I fired at him. 

With a deep grunt of discomfort or surprise, 
the great beast started to run, and instantly 
a great commotion arose. Water-fowl went up, 
flapping and squawking from the pan, another 
elephant trumpeted close by, and several smaller 
creatures, probably bush-pigs, rushed through 
the grass. 

Regaining the path, I dashed along in the 


direction in which the tusker seemed to be run- 
ning. In fact, all three elephants were running, 
making loud lashing, tearing sounds in the high 
grass. 

I suppose we ran for a mile at least, and 
reached higher land, where the marsh-grass 
thinned out and forest took its place. Here 
there were numerous circular depressions of 
perhaps an acre in extent, each as regular as if 
excavated by engineering skill. Scarcely a tree 
grew in these natural basins, the sides being 
literally honeyecombed by deep aardvarks’ bur- 
rows. 

It was in one of these hollows that I at 
last sighted the elephants, standing together, 
swaying to and fro, greatly disturbed. Keeping 
out of sight in the undergrowth, I crept round 
to the south of the depression, and finally 
worked up within two hundred yards of them. 

Bill, meanwhile, had gone fearlessly down 
toward them. It was evident that the elephants 








perceived him, for I saw their ears put forward ; 


AGAIN SHE BACKED 
OFF AND LOOKED AT 
ME, AS IF TO PLAN A 
FINAL LUNGE— BUT 
SUDDENLY WHIRLED 
ROUND, WITH ANOTHER 

SCREAM, AND BOLTED! 
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but as before, they appeared to regard him as 
of little consequence. 

I had a good chance to get a resting aim here; 
the tusker stood nearly facing me, and I fired 
at his head. Again he wheeled ponderously 
round, then ran up out of the hollow at a great 
pace, the small elephant following close after 
him. The large cow with the single tusk 
rushed toward the baboon, uttering a wild 
screech of rage—the most savage sound I ever 
heard. Bilt ambled unconcernedly out of her 
way, however, and finding herself not likely to 
catch him, she wheeled in turn and ran after 
the others. 

I sent a bullet after her, then followed as 
fast as possible, hoping to find that the tusker 
had fallen before going far, for I felt sure my 
bullet had penetrated his head. 

A few drops of blood spattered on the leaves 
along their trail encouraged me to run on; but 
we went a long way—two miles at least—before 
seeing anything further of them. 

At last, passing another pan, we emerged 
into an open tract of ten or fifteen acres, where 
the grass was no more than shoulder-high, with 
a few ant-hills showing over it. Here almost 
the first thing I saw was a herd of eleven or 
twelve elephants, which our three had joined. 
Apparently the herd was concerned for the 








tusker that I had shot. Several of them were 
walking round him, fingering him with their 
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trunks. The others stood facing in our direc- 
tion, their huge ears put forward and trunks 
extended, to catch sense of danger. 

I drew down hastily in the grass, for they 
had not seen me as yet, and watched them 
with breathless interest. Bill, as before, went 
ambling toward them, rising on his hind legs 
every few yards for a look ahead. There were 
two large old tuskers in the herd, besides the 
one I had wounded; and the sight of seven 
hundred dollars’ worth of ivory standing there 
was vastly exciting. If by two or three lucky 
shots I could bring those old fellows down, it 
would be the best day’s work of my life. 

I began to crawl round to the left of the 
herd, keeping in the edge of the forest, where 
the grass was not so dense. I knew that I 
must approach within a hundred yards to have 
my bullets effective on the huge creatures. 

It was tangled jungle all the way; I had to 
be very slow and careful, but finally got round 
on the flank of the herd without any of them 

seeing me. I was quite near them now, 
and felt my heart drumming hard. I could 
see the tusker I had already fired at and 
both the others. 

My notion was to give all three of them 
a bullet in the head before they could turn 
and get away. 

As I was taking aim, however, one of 
the smaller elephants wheeled toward me 
with a scream of sudden discovery. She 
had caught my scent. 

But I fired instantly at the tusker ; then 
jumping to my feet, I put bullet after 
bullet into the others as fast as I could 
spring in cartridges. 

The commotion surpassed everything I 
ever heard. Wild, frenzied trumpeting 
blended with the crash of brushwood, as 
the whole herd turned to run. 

I had but two cartridges left in the magn- 
zine, and anxious to make these tell, I 
incautiously ran forward to get better aim. 
I had fired once and had in the other car- 
tridge, when through the smoke I saw 
that old cow elephant with one tusk rush- 
ing directly toward me. 

I aimed at her forehead and fired as she 
came on, but probably missed, owing to 
her oscillating movements. She was close 
on me now, coming witha rush. I turned 
and ran twenty yards, perhaps, then hear- 
ing her feet close behind, jumped aside to 
dodge her. 

But for the grass and brush, I could 
have doubled on her; but it was an utter 
tangle there, and I fell head first into it. 
The next moment she was on me with a 
scream of rage that seemed to freeze the 
blood round my heart. ‘‘I’m gone!’’ I 
thought. I expected she would trample 
me to death. 

On the contrary, she stopped, and lower- 
ing her head till I felt the hot rush of 
her angry breath, lunged forward at me. 
That old yellow tusk went through my 
blouse, grazing my ribs, and down into 
the ground. Her great head crushed on 
my chest with awful weight. I was dazed 
by the shock. 

After a fearful moment she drew back, 
pulling her tusk away, and looked at me, 
her fiery little eyes twinkling with rage, 
then lunged again. This time her tusk 
punched past my left hip, twirling me 
half-round and tearing away my clothing. 
It hurt me horribly. I heard the tusk go 
into the ground under me, 

Again she backed off and looked at me, 
as if to plan a final lunge—but suddenly 
whirled round, with another scream, and 
bolted! Indistinctly, for everything was 
in a whirl with me, I saw Bill hanging 
to her tail with both hands. He was 
biting it! And it took a good stomach to 
bite that old cow-elephant’s tail! Only 
as stanch a friend as Bill would have laid 
hold of it! She ran, and he held on 

for fifty yards or so, then dropped off and 
came back to me. 

I was in bad plight and felt as if I had been 
in a railway wreck. It was some time before 
I could get up; things kept turning dark as 
often as I made the effort. I was bruised all 
over and bleeding from a dozen places where 
the very skin was scratched off my face and 
chest; yet fortunately I had escaped with no 
broken bones. 

After a long time I got to my feet, but had 
not strength to pick up my carbine, and had to 
leave it lying there. 

I need not dwell on that long walk home to 
Luanapa station; it was a terrible experience. 
Several times I quite gave up and lay down to 
die; but Bill kept with me, and after a time I 
would get up and stagger on again. 

Once in my bunk at the station, I did not stir 
out again for a fortnight. The old beast had 
come very near punching the life out of me. 
But for Bill’s timely operations on her tail, she 
would no doubt have finished me up. 

About a week later some of the blacks living 
near Luanapa found a dead elephant a few 
miles from the scene of our hunt, and secured 
two good tusks. They probably stole my 
carbine as well, for I was unable to find it 
afterward. 

That one experience was enough for me. 
Bill and I never went hunting elephants again. 





























pee Tax Amendment.—July 12th, 
by a vote of 317 to 14, the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the resolution to submit to 
the legislatures of the several states an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, empowering the fed- 
eral government to levy an income tax. As the 
resolution had already been adopted by the 
Senate, by a unanimous vote, the proposed 
amendment now goes to the legislatures for 
ratification. e 
he Tariff Bill in Conference. — The 
Senate passed the tariff bill, July 8th, by 
a vote of 45 to 34. Senators Aldrich, Burrows, 
Penrose, Hale and Cullom, Republicans, and 
Bailey, Money and Daniel, Democrats, were 
appointed to represent the Senate in a commit- 
tee of conference with the House of Represent- 
atives. On the next day, the House, by a vote 
of 178 to 151, disagreed to the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill in gross, and accepted the 
invitation of the Senate to a conference. Rep- 
resentatives Payne, Dalzell, McCall, Boutell, 
Calderhead and Fordney, Republicans, and 
Clark, Underwood and Briggs, Democrats, 
were appointed to represent the House in the 
committee. The bill went to the committee 
with 847 Senate amendments. 
& 
p=” Divisions.— Ten Republican ‘‘ in- 
surgents’’ voted against the bill in the 
Senate. They were Senators Beveridge of 
Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, Crawford of South 
Dakota, La Follette of Wisconsin, Clapp and 
Nelson of Minnesota, Brown and Burkett of 
Nebraska, and Cummins and Dolliver of Iowa. 
One Democratic Senator, Mr. McEnery of 
Louisiana, voted for the bill. In the House, 17 
Republicans voted with the Democrats against 
the rule sending the bill to conference; and one 
Democrat, Mr. Broussard of Louisiana, voted 
for the rule. e 


~~ Champlain Celebration.—The week 
beginning July 4th was marked by a suc- 
cession of observances and pageants commemo- 
rating the 300th anniversary of the discovery 
of Lake Champlain by Samuel de Champlain, 
the French explorer. The celebration opened 
at Crown Point, New York, and was continued 
at Plattsburg and Fort Ticonderoga, New York, 
and Burlington, Vermont, and concluded at 
Isle la Motte, Vermont. The states of New 
York and Vermont were officially represented, 
and the friendly rivalry manifested by their 
orators drew from the French ambassador, 
Monsieur Jusserand, in his speech at Platts- 
burg, the remark that ‘‘Champlain discovered 
both sides of the lake at the same time. He 
looked on one side and then on the other. He 
saw New York and he saw Vermont and liked 
them both.’’ At Plattsburg there was a joint 
parade of American and Canadian troops. 
Water pageants were an attractive feature of 
the celebration. President Taft, Senator Root, 
Governor Hughes of New York, Governor 
Prouty of Vermont, Postmaster-General Le- 
mieux of Canada, and Ambassadors Bryce of 
Great Britain and Jusserand of France were 
among the speakers at the various ceremonies. 


eath of Professor Newcomb.—Prof. 

Simon Newcomb, the noted astronomer, 
who was for more than 30 years in charge at 
the United States Naval Observatory, and 
director of the ‘‘Nautical 
Almanac,’’ died July 11th, 
in his 75th year. He ren- 
dered important service to 
the science of astronomy 
by his calculations and 
computations and inde- 
pendent researches, and by 
his published writings, 
both technical and popu- 
lar. He received honorary 
degrees from English and 
Continental as well as 
American universities, and was the first Ameri- 
can since Franklin to be made a member 
of the French Institute. During his last 
illness he completed a work on the moon, 
on which he had been for some time engaged. 
He was a native of Nova Scotia, but came to 
the United States at the age of 18. 

® 


Om= Recent Deaths.—Francis W. Cush- 

man, Republican Representative at large 
from the State of Washington since 1899, died 
July 6th, aged 42. He was a man of marked 
individuality, and an effective and witty speaker. 
—— Count Casimir Badeni, Austrian premier 
from 1895 to 1898, died July 9th, aged 63.— 
Sir George Frederick Samuel Robinson, first 
Marquis of Ripon, Governor-General and Vice- 
roy of India, 1880-84, and in various cabinets 
Secretary of State for War, for India and for the 
Colonies, first Lord of the Admiralty and Lord 
Privy Seal, died July 9th, in his 85th year.— 
‘ the Marquis de Gallifet, French min- 
ister of war in the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
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pistt for the Eyes.— Our grandfathers, 
who were obliged to read their weekly 
papers by candle-light, escaped many of the 
eye troubles which are common among their 
descendants, who use electric-lamps and incan- 
descent gas mantles. It is the ultraviolet rays 
in our brilliant lights that are at fault, say 
oculists. Doctor Terrien has found that the 
are-light contains three times as many of the 
objectionable rays as the Edison lamp, four 
times as many as the ordinary gaslight, or the 
petroleum-lamp, six times as many as the old- 
fashioned oil-lamp, and indefinitely more than 
candle-light, which is almost free from ultra- 
violet rays. The mercury vapor-lamp is. the 
worst of all, in this respect. ‘The same authority 
recommends the use of glass shades of a green- 
ish-yellow tint to filter out the dangerous rays. 
* 
Stance Electric Storm. — On the night 
between the 17th and 18th of February last, 
in south latitude 33°, west longitude 38°, the 
sailing ship Ville-du-Havre encountered a most 
remarkable storm. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the ship appeared to be electrified, the 
mastheads flaming like giant candles. Strange 
lights travelled over the rigging, and after every 
flash of lightning a part of the vessel, which 
had been newly painted, remained for several 
seconds glowing with phosphorescence. The 
lightning, which was very frequent, instead of 
displaying itself in zigzag lines, took the form 
of flying bombs, which exploded with outbursts 
of light that illuminated the whole sky. Before 
and after the more violent explosions of thunder 
fierce gusts of wind swept the ship. This ter- 
rifying experience lasted for five hours with no 
respite. ® - 
cponmees Books.—The danger of con- 
tagion from books that have been in the 
hands of persons suffering from various diseases 
has led to the invention of methods of disinfect- 
ing, of which none ap- 
pears to be more effect- 
ive than an apparatus 
devised by Municipal- 
Counselor Marsoulan of 
Paris. His process con- 
sists of two steps. In 
the first place, the 
books are placed in a 
‘*beater,’’ where a 
strong current of air 
opens every leaf, and 
an aspirator sucks out 
the dust and deposits it 
in aseptic water; then 
they are suspended in 
a disinfector, the covers 
being bent back and 
held by clips, so that 
the leaves are widely opened, and placed over 
a heater, which for a long time subjects them 
toa temperature of 167° Fahrenheit. The paper 
is not damaged, and the efficiency of the process 
is said to have been demonstrated. 
* 
——- Organisms.—In a paper read 
before the Paris Academy of Sciences, Mon- 
sieur Chauveau shows that the organism to 
which the effects of ordinary vaccine are due 
is still unknown, being beyond the reach of the 
microscope. Its properties can be inferred, 
however, and experiment proves that it cannot 
be of a crystalline or colloidal nature. When 
vaccine is covered with water and allowed to 
diffuse, no virulent properties are communicated 
to the upper layers of water. Monsieur Chan- 
veau regards it as certain that the organism is 
a living being. e 


esistance of Life to Cold. — Paul 
Becquerel has exposed seeds of lucerne, 
mustard and wheat to the temperature of liquid 
air for three weeks, and subsequently, for hours, 
to the temperature of boiling hydrogen (253° 
Centigrade), and yet all of the lucerne and 
mustard-seeds, and several of the wheat-seeds, 
germinated normally when planted. 
® 
_ Learning.—Dr. T. Zell, 1 German 
naturalist, has collected many instances to 
prove that animals learn by experience, and 
thus become wiser than their uninstructed 
parents. Game animals of all kinds, he avers, 
have learned the range of modern rifles. Grey- 
hounds quickly learn to let rabbits alone, and 
foxhounds pay no attention to either rabbits or 
hares. Killer whales and gulls follow whaling- 
vessels, just as vultures follow an army. Crows 
begin to accompany the chamois-hunter as soon 
as they have seen the result of his first successful 
shot, and rough -legged buzzards follow the 
sportsman after winged game. The number of 
birds that kill or injure themselves by flying 
against telegraph-wires is much smaller than 
it used to be. Doctor Zell also refers to the 
fact that birds and quadrupeds have learned 
to disregard passing railway-trains, as horses 
quickly cease to be frightened by automobiles. 
His instances of the intelligent selection exer- 
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in 1900, died July 8th, aged 79. 





For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 
headache, exhaustion and insomnia. [Adv. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc, 1000 Finely 
Mized, 20c. 6 diff. U.S. 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd., 0%. List Pree. I buy stomps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
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KODAKS 


Pictures, 34% x5%. Price, $20.00 


Have the new Kodak Ball Bearing silent shutters, Superior rapid 
rectilinear lenses and every adjustment that is desirable in a hand 
camera, yet retain the perfect Kodak simplicity. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 

Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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dealers or by mail, 

















IN EACH TOWN 
and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
fast. W) Wey articulars and special offer at once. : 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to any one, anywhere in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test youwish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 

FACTORY PRICE small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 

rofits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 
Nor WY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any Price until you receive our catalogues 
and learn our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 

when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 

usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from @3 to ®8 or B10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free 

single wheels, imported roller chains aod pedals 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE Saea eapenee and ty se, all kinds at Aa// the usual retail pric he 
DO NOT 'T, but write to-day and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 
fully ill dand « ining a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonder/ud proposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Wri 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. H50, . CHIGAGO, ILL. 











































Chest of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
SILVERWARE 


Vintage Pattern, Heavy XS Triple Plate 








URING the past sixteen years, in which we have been offer- 


ing the always acceptable 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, 
our subscribers have never had such an opportunity as we are 
now able to present. Think of it! A Twenty-Four Piece Set 
of Silverware in a beautifully lined Oak Chest, all given in 


return for a little work for The Youth’s Companion. 


THE CHEST OF SILVERWARE contains the following pieces: 


6 Medium Knives, Solid Handles. 6 Medium Forks. 
6 Dessert Spoons. 6 Teaspoons. 


Each piece is of the 1847 Rogers Bros. XS Triple Plate grade, which is 
three times heavier than the 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware offered previously. 
We offer the beautiful and popular Vintage Pattern, French Gray finish. 


THE OAK CHEST measures 9x 10% inches, and has a smooth, 
polished finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and 
fastener. The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. 
The Chest is beautifully lined throughout with dark green satin, and has 
fitted positions for each piece of the Set. 








LIMITED OFFER 


For Only Five New Subscriptions 


The Chest of Silverware complete will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for five new sub- 
scriptions, obtained and sent us between July 22 
and October 1, 1909. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by recipient. Value $15.00. 








PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise 
Payments and the Perseverance Reward which are usually allowed for five 
new subscriptions. No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when 
the Chest of Silverware is selected. The new subscriptions, which may be 
sent us one or more at a time, will be placed to the credit of the sender 
until the full number has been secured. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 

















cised by sheep-dogs are familiar to all. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, M 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue 0 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


a88., as second- 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ‘ess On your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HYGIENIC DRESS. 


O" the subject of hygienic 
attire for women, there 
has always been a great deal 
of honest nonsense talked and 
much misspent trouble taken 
for the reason that a great 
number of people have the 
type of mind that irresistibly 
associates the ugly with the 
healthy and the nauseous with 
the wholesome. 

Just as they think medicine cannot be efficacious 
unless it is thick and black and nasty, so they 
think women cannot breathe and prosper unless 
they look like a bale of hay with the middle hoop 
cut; and in pursuance of this conviction they 
refuse many of the alleviations of life, among 
which sugar-coated pills and well-made corsets 
should take high rank. 

When looking at the portraits of the Spanish 
school of which Velasquez is master, one is con- 
stantly struck by the way the women seem to be 
confined in some barbaric instrument of torture, 
so flat are their chests and so narrow and tiny the 
uncomfortable-looking drawn-down waist. Surely 
no material less rigid than wood could be trusted 
to produce this invariable effect in women of all 
ages and degree. 

Now turn from these women of medieval days 
to a modern picture-gallery, and observe the 
freedom, the individuality, the graceful ease 
which, for the most part, the woman of to-day 
permits herself, and is permitted by modern sanc- 
tions. Indeed, it is not necessary to contrast her 
with the woman of the middle ages. She is so 
much more comfortable and sensible in her dress 
than was her grandmother, or even her mother. 

This fact is largely the result of the general 
acceptance of athletics for women. With the 
invasion of the up-to-date girl of the tennis-court, 
the golf course and the lakes and rivers, the 
seventeen-inch daimsel who seemed to spend a 
large portion of her time in fainting spells van- 
ished, one may hope forever. 

It is possible to knock a croquet ball about in 
tight clothes, but for a game like tennis, that calls 
for real play of muscle and free action from head 
to foot, one must be properly dressed. 

So much has been done of late years to improve 
the corset that its reproach as a menace to health 
has, in fact, been wiped out. The best corsets no 
longer interfere with the breathing apparatus, 
and many modern corsets leave the diaphragm 
free, and support and restrain as they should. 

With their help, and provided that skirts are not 
too heavy and dragging from the hips, women are 
often better off with corsets than without them. 





* ¢ 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 


rossing from Rotterdam to New York recently, 

Alan Dale, the author of “The Great Wet 
Way,” met an acquaintance who was evidently 
in trouble. He describes the meeting and the 
cause of his friend’s anxiety: 

She wore a look of haggard distress, and could 
scarcely find time to ask me how I was, or say 
how pleased she was to meet me. She stood quite 
still as she reached the deck, and inquired of me 
most imperiously, ‘‘Have you seen Miss Myers?” 

“Who is Miss Myers?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. “I wish I did. 
I’m sotired! I’ve been trapesing about Boulogne 
all the afternoon, waiting for this wretched boat. 
I should love to go to bed, but I must see Miss 
Myers. Do please see if you can discover her. 
Ask the stewards; search well, and bring her to 
me. I will wait here.” 

High and low I searched for Miss Myers. Iread 
labels on steamer chairs, and got down on my 
knees to decipher legends on trunks. It was no 
use, and I had to give up the search. 

I broke the news as delicately as I could. I had 
not found Miss Myers; in fact, I believed there 
“wasn’t no sich person.” 

“But there is! there is!” Mrs. Kelly almost 
wept. ‘They told me about her in London; they 
told me about herin Paris; they told me about her 
in Boulogne. The very thought of her drives me 
wild —”’ 

Then, and then only, it dawned upon me that 
my poor friend, Mrs. Kelly, was mad. Pleasure, 
European pleasure, had unhinged her reason. 

“Never mind,” I said, gently, trying to humor 
her. ‘‘Never mind. Perhaps there is a Miss 
Myers, but she won’t hurt you. I will see that 
she does not. Now if I were you, I should go to 
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bed, and to-morrow you will feel better and more 
like yourself.” 

‘Don’t be idiotic!” said Mrs. Kelly, peevishly. 
“I won’t go to bed. This Myers woman is my 
roommate, and I’ve got to find her. I begged the 
company for a room alone, but all they could give 
me was a small cabin with Miss Myers, and”’— 
here Mrs. Kelly tried to keep back the tears— 
“T’m a stout woman. I may even say that I’m a 
fatwoman. I need space. Suppose, suppose Miss 
Myers is also fat! What then? What does the 
company care?” 

A little later Mrs. Kelly was told that she could 
have the cabin to herself, as Miss Myers had been 
accommodated elsewhere. 


* ¢ 


THE COOK’S FAULT. 


cy of the most annoying things about. swans 
is that they live to an extremely great age, and 
that it is impossible for the ordinary observer 
to guess what their years may be. President 
Grover Cleveland once had an amusing experi- 
ence with some swans, according to a writer 
in the American Magazine. He had been in the 
South, shooting, and brought home a number of 
wild swans, one of which he sent to each member 
of his Cabinet, and to some other associates. 


“All the boys,” said Mr. Cleveland, “thanked 
me politely for having remembered them, but none 
of them seemed to have much to say about how 
the onrozed the birds. 

“Carlisle, I found, had his cooked on a night 
when he was dining out. Another, when I asked 
him, said he hoped I wouldn’t mind, but he had 
sent his home to his old mother. Thurber didn’t 
mention his bird at all for two days. Finally I 
asked him about it. 

“ «Thurber, did you get that swan all right?’ 

“ *Yes, sir, oh, yes, I got the swan all right, 
thank you,’ and he bent over hisdesk and seeme 


very busy. 

«Fine bird,’ I said. 

** “Yes, sir, fine bird,’ and he went on working. 

* ‘Enjoy eating him, Thurber?’ 

“He waited a minute, and then he said, ‘Well, 
sir, I guess they didn’t cook him right at my house. 
bine only cooked him two days,’ and he went on 
working without cracking a smile.” 


* ¢ 


IN A DILEMMA. 


he error of a clerk involved in a decidedly 

confusing situation the German gentleman 
referred to in a story in the New York Times. He 
may be pardoned if his testimony under the inves- 
tigation which was ordered proved somewhat 
incoherent. 


On a jury day in the first district court a 
stolid-looking German presented to the justice 
a certificate from the commissioner of jurors. 
After a ragld glance at the document, the jus- 
tice ordered the man to raise his right hand, and 
administered the oath. 

“Your name is Herman Kaufman?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“This paper,” continued the court, “requests 
me to excuse Herman Kaufman from jury duty 
on the ground that he is dead. Now remember 
that you have sworn to tell the truth, and think 
well before you answer. Are you dead?” 

“No-o, your honor,” was the bewildered reply, 
“T don’t think I am.” 

*You claim that you are alive?” 

**Y-e-s, your honor.” 

“That willdo. Now take this paper back to the 
commissioner of jurors.” 

The man did so. When the commissioner exam- 
ined the certificate, it bore the following indorse- 
ment in the justice’s handwriting: 

“The deceased, appearing before me in open 
court, insists, under oath, that he is not dead. 
Please investigate, and if his testimony be false, 
have him indicted for perjury.” 


* ¢ 


HOPELESSLY WRONG. 


“Hocking” is often an entertaining, although 
sometimes a tiresome incident of English 
political meetings. The experienced public speaker 
is usually able to turn the laugh on the inter- 
rupter, but in the case reported by a writer in 
Tit-Bits, the man in the audience was victorious 
to the last. 


A political speaker was attacking the govern- 
ment with more venom than reason. A man at 
the back of the hall at last cried out, “‘You’re 
wrong, sir!” 

A little nettled, the orator continued without 
heeding. Presently, in answer to another strong 
assertion, came again, ‘‘You’re wrong, sir!” 

The speaker looked angry, but continued on the 
war-path. ‘‘You’re wrong, sir!” again rang out. 

Angrily addressing the persistent interrupter, 
the orator cried, “ k here, I could tell this man 
—— Ss the government which would 
make his r stand on end!” 

“You’re wrong again, sir!’’ came from the critic. 
ashe stood up and removed his hat. His head 
was as bald as a billiard-ball. 


* © 


A SIMPLE EXPEDIENT. 


t was the custom of Mr. Cameron to fall into 

an easy attitude wherever he might be. This 
habit led to an occasional dialogue of a spicy 
nature, and the dialogues led to a small square 
package which Mr. Cameron presented to his wife 
one night. 


“What in the world are these?” inquired Mrs. 
Cameron, as the aes of the package 
revealed a few cards neatly marked, “For Use,” 
and two or three dozen marked, “For Show.” 

“Those, my dear,” said Mr. Cameron, “are for 
7 to attach, by the small pin on the under side, 

the various sofa cushions, chair-backs and un- 
occupied wall spaces in this house. Then neither 
my head nor that of any chance visitor will rest in 
or on any object designed for ornament; and once 
more, even with Christmas coming every year, 
and Zour friends as loving and generous as ever, 
we shall have a happy home.” 


* © 


THE SAFE COURSE. 


his clerk may have been impudent, but no 
doubt the customer smiled in spite of herself. 
The story is told by a writer in the Christian 
Guardian. 
‘*How do you tell bad eggs?” asked the young 
housewife. 
“T never told any,” replied the grocery clerk 
“but if I did have anything to tell a bad egg, Id 
break it gently.” 





The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 





Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 
package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














We now.have 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
and we shall have 
better things to eat; 
better biscuits, 
better pies, 

better bread and 
better cake — 

all because we 
now have 

GoLp MEDAL FLourR, 
a better flour by far 
than any other. 

Its the secret of 
good baking — 


really.” 
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D MEDAL FLOUR 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH IN OLD BOSTON 


BY MAR Y 


he first settler in 
Boston, England, 
from which Boston 
in Massachusetts was 
named, was that Saint 
Botolph, or helper of 
boatmen, whose namé, 
by a series of peculiarly 
English  elisions, now 
graces the town he 
founded. At the time 
of the Danish invasion, 
Boston, or Botolph’s 
town, probably con- 
sisted of nothing more 
than the monastic 
buildings erected by 
Botolph ; and when 
these were destroyed 
igpsscsretipel by the Danes under 
SAINT BOTOLPH ON Inguar and Hubba, 
THE CHURCH. F 
sons of the sea-king, 
—A.p. 870,— there was nothing at all left. 
Until 1090, in which year Alan Niger, nephew 
of the Conqueror, gave the church of St. Botolph 
to the abbey of St. Mary at York, we hear no 
more about the settlement. Then in 1171 the 
church and its feudalities passed into the private 
possession of the crown. 

St. Botolph’s Church is admitted to be one of 
the finest in all England. The tower, popularly 
known as ‘‘ Boston stump,’’—from its truncated 
shape,—is higher than that of any of the Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and splendidly asserts itself 
from afar above the red-roofed village houses. 
Nearer, when so seen as to be reflected in the 








PARISH CHURCH OF ST. BOTOLPH, OF 
JOHN COTTON WAS VICAR. 


Witham, it makes a picture of surpassing beauty 
and charm. At the southeast end of the tower 
stands fittingly the figure of Saint Botolph. 

The church in its present form can be clearly 
traced back to 1309, when the excavations for 
the tower foundation were begun. In the words 
of the old record: ‘*The foundation whereof on 
ye Monday after Palm Sunday, Ano 1309, in 
ye third year of Edward 2d. was begun by 
Many miners and continued till midsummer 
following, when they were deeper than ye 
Haven by 5 foot, where they found a bed of 
stone upon a spring of sand and that upon a 
bed of clay, whose thickness could not be known. 
Upon ye Monday next after ye feast of St. John 
Baptist was laid ye first stone by Dame Margery 
Tilney, upon which she laid L5 sterling, Sir 
John Truesdale, then parson of Boston, gave 
also L5, which were all ye gifts given at that 
time.’’ 

When the tower had reached the level of the 
ground, the building of the church was sus- 
pended, and it was not until the fifteenth cen- 
tury was well advanced that further work on it 
was done. The lantern was not added until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At the time 
of the Reformation the church received a good 
deal of rough usage, and during the Cromwel- 
lian régime parliamentary troops tethered their 
horses to the pillars of ‘the aisle. But since 
1742 improvements and restorations have gone 
on more or less steadily,’and in May, 1853, St. 
Botolph’s was permanently reopened for public 
worship. From that time dates also the resto- 
ration of the chapel named in honor of John 
Cotton. 

Previous to the opening of this chapel there 
was no memorial of Mr. Cotton to be*found in 
the church, and his descendants in Boston, 
Massachusetts,—of which there were many, 
especially through the female line, felt that 
this was a grave omission. About two, thou- 
sand dollars was, therefore, subscribed by them, 
With the result that Cotton Chapel is now the 
scene each Sunday of a ‘‘high-church’’ service 
as far as possible removed from the kind of 
thing Cotton. himself ‘would have approved! 
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On this account there was some talk recently of 
removing the tablet written in stately Latin by 
the Hon. Edward Everett, and placed in the 
chapel to celebrate for all time the deeds of his 
non-conforming ancestor. Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, whose pulpit John 
Cotton would more nearly have fitted, has a 
piece of tracery from a window once in St. 
Botolph’s. 

One very interesting tablet at St. Botolph’s 
relates the services to his country of Henry 
Hallam, the historian, whose father, a surgeon 
by profession, was mayor of Boston in 1751. 
It was the historian’s eldest son, Arthur Henry 
Hallam, it will be recalled, whose death inspired 
Tennyson’s matchless ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ An- 
other monument inside the church, and close 
to the north door, is the bust of Herbert Ingram, 
founder of the Illustrated London News. In- 
gram was educated at the Boston Free School, 
and after a varied career, became, in 1856, a 
member of Parliament for Boston. Four years 
later he and his son were drowned in Lake 
Michigan, while on a visit to America. It is 
a statue to his memory which stands, rather 
jarringly close, to the southeast side of the 
church, overlooking the market-place. 

Of John Cotton, St. Botolph’s has two relics 
besides those already mentioned. One of these 
is the fine early Jacobean pulpit from which 
he for many years preached sermons ultimately 
condemned by persecuting officials. The other 
relic is in the Monks Library, so called, a room 
over the porch of the church, which by com- 
mand of Laud, then archbishop, was in 1635 
‘‘repaired and decently fitted up to make a 
librarye to the end that, in 
case any well and charitably 
disposed person shall here- 
after bestow any books to the 
use of the parish, they may 
be there safely preserved 
and kept.’’ 

Two folio copies of Chaucer 
are among the library treas- 
ures; and here, exposed to 
view on a table, are three 
strips of parchment headed in 
the beautiful script of John 
Cotton, ‘‘A New Register of 
the Christeninges, Marriages 
and Burialls w’thin the 
parish of Boston from the 
first day of Aprill Annon 
D’ni, 1619, until the firste 
day of Aprill 1620.’’ The 
slips are in holograph, and 
the last of them bears Cotton’s 
signature. 

In olden times, upon the 
rising of a tide which, back- 
ing in up the Witham from 
the:sea, threatened the town 
and surrounding country 
with inundation, it was the 
custom to ring a warning 
WHICH peal upon the bells of St. 

Botolph’s. This is the custom 
described by Jean Ingelow, a 
native of Boston,—whose home is still visited 
with interest,—in her poem, ‘‘High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire. ’’ 
The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers rang by two, by three. 
“Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 
Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, . . . 
Play uppe ‘The Brides of Enderby.’ ” 

Another noted author whose memory is kept 
green in Boston and St. Botolph’s is John 
Foxe, the martyrologist, born in the town in 
1517. Foxe links Boston even more closely than 
would otherwise be the case to the great and 
glorious struggle for religious freedom. His 
book, however, was written and published in 
Basle,—whither he had fled on account of per- 
secution, in the days of Queen Mary,—and his 
other literary work was done in Grub Street, 
London. A copy of his magnum opus came 
to St. Botolph’s in 1563, as to every other parish 
church throughout the kingdom, and may still 
be seen in the library over the porch. 

When Cotton left his charge at St. Botolph’s 
and came to be John Wilson’s assistant in 
Boston, Massachusetts, it was said that the 
light on the beautiful tower of the English 
church ceased to shine. To-day once more, 
however, John Cotton is the illuminant of this 
stately edifice on the Witham. For, when all 
is said, it is not on account of its undoubted 
antiquity, not for its architectural appeal, not 
even because it was the church of Jean 
Ingelow’s poem that so many people annually 
make pilgrimages to St. Botolph’s, but because 
the church is the link which, through the 
personality of John Cotton, binds the old 
England to the new. When Longfellow visited 
the church and climbed its splendid tower, he 
gave the world his feeling about the experience 
in this fine stanza : 

St. Botolph’s Town! Far over leagues of land 
And leagues of sea looks forth its noble tower, 
And far around the chiming bells are heard: 

So may that sacred name forever stand 
A landmark and a symbol of the power 

That lies concentréd in a single word. 





























SUMMER COMPANIONS. 





Patent Matting 
Club Bags. 


Carrying heavy leather bags is one of the bugbears of 
shopping or travelling, and is considered positively dangerous 
for women. Why carry pounds of useless weight? The Patent 
Matting Club Bags here offered are ‘‘light as a feather, strong 


Style No. 20. 


Style No. 22 is similar in 
construction to Style No. 20, 
except that instead of straps, 
it is furnished with two neat 
brass catches and a lock and 
key. Itis a perfect travelling 
bag, combining lightness of 
weight with a smart, modern 
appearance. Size 18 inches 
long, 11 inches deep, 8% inches 
wide. Weighs only 2 lbs. 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and $1.00 extra. Price 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by receiver. 


” 


as good leather. 


Style No. 20 is an ideal 
shopping bag. Made of fine 
Japanese fiber matting, beauti- 
fully lined, strongly riveted 
and leather trimmed. It is fast- 
ened with two leather straps 
and brass buckles. Size 15 
inches long, 10 inches deep, 8 
inches wide. Weighs only 
1% lbs. 

Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra. Price 
$1.50. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by receiver. 


Style No. 22. 











The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


This Pen is made of the best materials 


throughout. 14K. solid gold pen, best 
iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, 
etc. Every part is guaranteed by the 


manufacturer for ten years’ service. The 
Ten-Year is a self-filling Fountain Pen. 
No filler required. A slight pressure on a 
metal bar fills the reservoir. Overflow 
impossible. Can furnish fine, medium, 
coarse and stub points. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 65 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


The L. E. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


This Fountain Pen has won an interna- 
tional reputation. Its action depends on 
the Spoon Feed, a patented device which 
insures absolute certainty and uniformity 
in the flow of ink to the pen point. It has 
a solid gold pen, which may be adjusted 
to individual needs through a choice of 
fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 
Both Pen and Holder are of best quality 
and workmanship, and fully warranted. 
Every purchaser allowed a thirty-day trial. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen. 


This Pen is well known to Companion 
readers. Every Pen is guaranteed by 
the makers. It has a solid gold pen, large 
ink reservoir and the famous ‘ Lucky 
Curve,’”’ Spear Head Ink Retainer and 
Under Feed, which not only feeds the ink 
perfectly to the point of the pen, but 
drains it from the feed channel back into 
reservoir when the Pen is being carried in 
the pocket. We offer a choice of fine, 
medium, or coarse points. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hey! Fellows, the Dodge 
Shoe Wears 
Twice As Long 



















Looks Well and Fits Well—Like Dad’s. 


OUR DOUBLE SOLE BOX CALF 
SCHOOL SHOE IS A CORKER. 


‘ec 99 is Sta d on the Bottom of 
DODGE Every Genuine Dodge Shoe. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Dodge Shoe, send me your size 
and width, and I will see that you are supplied. 


? 
Dodge Boys’ Book Free 
tells how to make Kites, Boats, etc. Send us the name 
and address of your dealer and receive the Book FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, BEVERLY, MASS. 





ersal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


** T have been told that I am one of the best makers 
of bread in my town. If this is true, why is it neces- 
sary for me to use a Bread Making Machine ?” 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ** Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
‘*dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the “‘ Universal ’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our sub- 
scribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the No. 4 size, 
which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 






The “Univ 















THE OFFER. The “ Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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class by itself. 


A Boon to the Travelling Public. 


Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap is de- 
lightfully emollient, cleansing, healing, and 
above all, curative and preventative. It is a 
wonderful germ-killer. Sulpho-Napthol 
Toilet Soap keeps the skin soft and white, 
prevents the corrosive effect of excessive perspi- 
ration, overcomes skin affections, and prevents 
infection where the skin has been bruised or broken. 


You Get 
the Genui 


Our friends all know Sulpho-Napthol and 
its many uses so well that we want them to 
know about Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap. 
It's a skin soap. High merit places it in a 


Sample mailed free on request. 
For sale by druggists and grocers. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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SOAP 


Try it once and be convinced. 
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larly adapted for camping purposes. 
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For the Vacation Season 


Camp Life is considered by many one of the most delightful of summer recreations. The Wall Tents offered are particu- 
The material is 8-oz. duck, and the price includes poles and pins complete. 
Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 








WALL TENTS 











Height of Tent. 


9 feet. 
9 ~=séfeet.. 
7% feet. 


Height of Wall. 
3 feet. 
3 feet. 
3 feet. 








Price of Tent. 
$ 6.00. 
7.00. 
12.00. 




















For Piazza, Camp or Bungalow 


mock. One needs to use it to fully appreciate the wonderful 


books, magazines or newspapers. 





Length and Breadth. 
. =%.-2.. Bee 
| 7 x 9% feet. 
9% x12 feet. 
H 
il 


TENT FLYS 


Our illustration gives but a suggestion of the comfort afforded by this 
newest member of the hammock family— the “‘ North Shore” Couch-Ham- 


advance that 


has been made over the old-style hammock. The Couch-Hammock com- 
bines the restfulness of a bed with the coolness of a hammock, and is ideal 
for outdoor sleeping. -The construction of this Couch-Hammock is such 
that the occupant can sleep or read with luxurious comfort in a perfectly 
natural position —a feature not possible with the old-style hammock. 

The Couch- Hammock which we offer is made of heavy 12-ounce white 
canvas, with wooden frame, corded, soft-top mattress, and end pockets for 
It is 6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, and if used as a swinging settee, will hold four persons comfortably. 
Shipped complete with ropes, all ready for hanging. Price $10.00. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found use- 
ful. In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of 
summer it serves as an air shaft. 
8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


The “North Shore” Couch-Hammock 


We can supply Flys made of 
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